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BY A. 3. M. 
It hath passed, my daughter; fare thee well! - 
Plodged 1s the faith, Inscribed the vow, 


Yet let these gushing tear-drops speak, 
Of all thy mother’s oagene now; 

And when, on distant, stranger-shores, 
Love beams from brighter eyes than mine, 

When other hands thv tresses weave, 
And other lips are pressed to thine— 


O, then remember her who 
ith parent-fondness for her child; 

W hose ionely path, of thee bereft, 

Is like some desert Jone and wild, 
W nere erst a simple floweret grew, 

Where erst one timid wiid bird sung; 
Now lonely, dark an‘ desolate, 

No bird nor flower ite shades among. 


An‘ when thy children climb the knee, 

And whisper, ‘‘Mother, mother dear!’ 
O, then the thought of her recall 

Thou leavest broken-hearted here; 
And as their sirlese offerings rise 

To God's own footstool, let them crave 
A blessing on her memory, 

Who slumbers in the peaceful grave. 


When care shall dim thy sunny eye, 
And, one by one, the ties are broken 

That bind thee to the earth, this kiss 
Will linger yet—thy mother’s token, 

'T will speak her changeless love for thee, 
Speak what she strives in vain to tell, 
The yearning of a parent’s heart 

My only child, farewell! farewell! 


WON AT LAST; 


—OR, — 


Love’s Strategy 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LORD LYNNE'S 
CHOICE,’’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A WO- 
MAN,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER II.—[ConrinveEp. | 


OU must have suffered much,’’ I said 
involuntarily. 
“‘T have,’* was the quiet response. 

‘Let me understand you clearly,’’ I 
said. ‘You do not wish me to sit with you 
or to instruct _ ip any way, to help you 
with any stu ies, or to try to amuse you.”’ 

‘ No,” she replied, ‘‘do not attempt any 
of these things. We shall dine together 
every day at six, I suppose. All the rest of 
your time is free.’’ 

“At least,” I eaid with a smile, “I must 
find another name for myself; it seems to 
me that [ shall be anything but a com- 
panion.’’ 

“Try and make yourself happy, Miss 
Linden,” said the young girl, earnestly. 

You will find as in the house at 
your disposal, and Mrs. Dean will be only 
too happy to wait upon you.’”’ 

She turned to the window as she spoke, 
and evidently considered the interview at 
anend. I rose to leave the room, saying, 
as I did so, “I shall be happy to be of use to 
you whenever you require me.” I gave 
one farewell lookat her. The listlees hands 
had fallen again, and the dreamy eyes were 
fixed upon the water. 

I cannot deny that when I reached my 
Own room I felt rather desolate. Books 
and music are most delightful, but a human 
heart does long for human interests; it can- 
not be otherwise. I had this large luxu 
rious house all to myself—everything in it 
St my use, but I felt very lonely. If there 

Only been a little child, whose hand I 
wae have clasped in my own while I talked 
by nonsense to it, I could have been hap 
Py. I wondered with an aching heart, 
ne could be the mystery shrouding the 
a 2 the young girl I had just left. What 
. : have so utterly extinguished the light 
od brightness of @ life only beginning? 

Ow was I to live under the same roof, and 
+ think of her as though she were dead? 
city” be — her secret, not from cur. 
heen Ra better understand 
in | wandered about the house. It differed 
it © respect from other houses, save that 
drawing. rooms ‘were aplendily: uniabed 

wing rooms were splendidly 








there was a pretty morning room, but the 
library had attracted me more than any 
other part of the house. I found the rooms 
on the first floor were exclusively kept for 
“my lady's’’ use. I did not of course ven 
ture near them. There were several guest 
chambers, and ample accommodation for 
all the servants. The housekeeper’s room 
was at the far end of the corridor that led 
to the library. 

There was no flower garden; nothing ex. 
cepting a few shrubs and evergreens were 
planted round the house. I saw that my 
only resource was to make employment for 
myself, until I found the way and means of 
eeeng the poor lady into something like 

ife. 

I liked the drawing room, and determined 
upon making it my place of refuge The 
windows overlooked the beach and the sea; 
I could watch the tide rolling in and goin 
out. I placed my drawing board there an 
fetched all my music down stairs. Fortu-. 
nately tor me I knew something of German, 
and | resolved to continue the study of it; 
80 that between the fine aris and my books, 
I could pass the time not only profitably, 
but agreeably. The day seemed rather long 
in spite of my persevering industry; do 
what [ would | could not for an iastant for- 
get the weary young face and sad eyes for- 
ever gazing on the wide waters. 

Mrs. Dean was evidently anxious to hear 
if 1 made any remark about her young lady. 
I think I won her heart by my silence. I 
never in apy way ailuded wo the interview, 
nor did I ask any questions uatil after 
events justified my doiug so. 

1 was startled myself at the frst sound of 
the piano in the dull, silent house. I played 
the gayest walizes, the wildest dance music 
I could remember; but neither merry nor 
sad music drew the young girl from her soli 
tude. I looked forward wo the dinner hour 
with some curiosity. I made my wilette as 
carefully as though preparing for & vay 
party Dinner was served in great state in 
the dining room; the butler was the only 
servant in attendance. 

To my great surprise the lady of the house 
had made no change in her dress. I bad 
huped for a little conversation; but beyond 
the civilities of the table, she made no re 
mark. I formed my own plan; I deter- 
mined to wait and see what time would do. 

So the days passed on, drearily enough | 
must confess. Sometimes,on Sunday,I drove 
to the village church. I never saw the lady 
of the house, save at dinner. I never saw 
her walk or drive, or take a book 
in her hands, or do anything save watch 
with unwearied eyes the wide, heaving sea. 

“How long,’’ I thought to myself, ‘‘is 
this to goon? How can she have borne it 
so long? What is the mystery that makes 
her dead in life? I must know it.”’ I never 
heard any name given to her; the servants 
all addressed her and spoke of her as ‘my 
lady;’’ no visitors ever came near, and no 
letters except for me. Once in every six 
months Mr. Wilson came down, and had 
an interview of some minutes’ duration 
with Mrs. Dean; sometimes he saw his 
ward, if she felt disposed to be seen. All 
the tradesmen 8 bills were made out in Mrs. 
Dean's name. 

The quiet, the pure sea breeze, and regu. 
lar early hours, had been very beneficial to 
me. I could boast of roses now; my heart 
was light, my spirits were good, and | 
longed with all my strength to be of some 
use to the pale, drooping girl, who seemed 
to be dying because she did not care wo live. 
One day 1 had been down to the beach, 
there was « glorious breeze, and I enjoyed 
it heartily. It sent me home with bright 
eyes and a glowing face. When I went to 
prepare for dinner, I chose @ pretty rose 
colored crepe dress, and smiled when I saw 
what a picture of radiant, glowing health 
my glass presented. Mre Dean, who came 
to consult me about some trifling business, 
started when she saw me. 

“Oo miss,”’ she cried, ‘‘I would give the 

whole world to see my young lady look like 
that.”’ 
Her eyes filled with tearsas she spoke. 
It was the first time she had ever in the 
slightest way alluded to her mistress, and I 
eagerly seized the opportunity. 


4 


‘ “I would gladly,’’ I said, ‘‘give the poor 
young lady the greater share of my health 
and strength; for 1 am quite sure, Mrs. Dean 
that if she leads this life much longer she 
must die. She will literally pine away.” 

*‘Do you think so? ’ said the poor woman. 
‘‘What can be done for her? This life is 
her own choice. No one can move her, or 
make her any different. I have tried all I 
know.’’ 

‘I wish, for her own sake, that I knew 
more of ber,’’ I said. “I might then be 
able to help her.”’ 

*‘{ would tell you all, miss,’’ said the old 
woman, resting her hand upon my arm; 
‘but she has pledged me not to do so. 
When we left our own home to come here, 
she made us take an Oath never to speak of 
her history, to ssy who she was, or (to ulter 
her name—but to think of her as though 
she were dead. I took the oath, miss, and 
dare not break it; but if you could oaly win 
upon her wo tell you her story, it is a very 
sad one, and it might do her good.’’ 

“I will try all [can depend upon it, Mrs. 
Dean,”’ said I; ‘‘for I cannot bear to think 
of her sitting all day doing nothing but 
watch that never silent sea ’ 

I determined to begin my siege that very 
evening. 

As soon as dinner was over she rose, as 
usual, to return to the library. Going up 
to her hastily, I said, ‘‘May I ask you a 
very great favor?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said with a faint smile, the 
saddest I ever saw on @ young face. ‘‘What 
is it?’ 

‘*Will you promise to grant it to me?’ I 
said, imploringly. ‘‘You can do so—it is 
in your power.”’ 

“I promise, then,’’ she replied, still with 
that far off look in her large dark eyes. 
“What is it?’ 

“It is this,”’ I said: ‘I have learned a song 
on purpose to please you. Will you do me 
the favor to spend one hour in the drawing- 
room with me, so that [ may sing it to 
your” 

She seemed rather embarrassed,as though 
she were seeking some excuse. 

“Please do not refuse me’’ I said. ‘I 
have fixed-‘my heart upon this little pleas- 
ure."’ 

“If you desire itso earnestly,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘I will not disappoint you; but in- 
deed, Miss Linden, ldo not care for mu- 
sic.”’ 

Delighted with this half reluctant conces- 
sion, I led the way to the drawing room. 
Since I had taken possession of this charm 
ing apartment, it had quite lost the deso 
late aspect it wore when I first arrived at 
Ingledew House. I had procured a flower. 
stand, and had filled it with the most ira 
grant of my favorite blossoms, mignonetie 
and the purple heliotrope. Music, draw 
ings, and books, scattered about, gave an 
air of cheerfulness to the room. 

I saw the mistress of the house start as 
she entered it. 

‘How brightand gay the room looks, 
Miss Linden!’’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ was my smiling reply; “I ama 
great advocate for cheerfulness in every 
shape. To my idea, it isa great virtue. I 
think those who wilfully negiect to cultivate 
it are guilty of a grievous wrong.”’ 

She looked at me in some surprise. 

‘‘How can any one be cheertuil, Mise Lin- 
den, who hasa hard and bitter sorrow Ww 
bear ?’’ she said. 

“Eusily,’’ I replied, ‘‘by making « vigor- 
ous effort. It is only the weakest of the 
weak who give up their lives w silent re- 
pining; the good and the brave make their 
very troubles a source of blessing in one 
way.”’ 

‘You have strange ideas,’ she said, 
quietly; but I saw that my words had ta- 
ken eflect; her attention was aroused. 

I drew the pretty veivet lounging chair to 
the window, and placed it where she could 
inhale the fragrance of the flowers. Then 
| went to the piano, and began the song | 
wished her to hear. It was an old and very 
simple one, but I never beard it sung with- 
out tears, every note, every word, seems s0 
full of tenderness and sorrow—an old Scotch 








song, but one that has touched many a heart 





*['m weartng awa’ Joan, 
Like snaw when it's thaw, Jean.’ 

Those words might well to the 
silent listener a on if Res mn we 
wearing away, without effort or care to save 
* we it agal lease,”’ she said, when 1 

‘ p t n, ” 
had fintohed. - 


I gladly complied. The si, sweet matic 
sounded sirangely in the large room; the 
very echoes seemed to liager. I turned to 
look at her and ask her it she liked it. Ah, 
how thankful I was! The hard, bitter, im- 
passable look had gone from her face—it 
was human once more; the lips, so stera 
and cold, were quivering; warm tesrs filled 
the dry, wearied eyes; her little haads were 
tightly clasped; she was lookiag out at the 
sea and sky, but it was not the face I had 
seen an hour before. 

Where is the heart that music cannot 
touch? Taiak of the gillant soldiers who 
on the eve of the battle sung ‘“‘Aanie Lia- 
rie,’’ until the heights arouod echoed with 
thatsweetsong Muinya heart turned to 
bonnie Scotland, with its heather aad pur- 
ple hills; many bright eyes saw agsia the 
fair young *‘Aanie ' who had wept when he 
left her, yet bade him ‘God speed;’ aad 
wony J a brave heart that oo the morrow lay 
low in the dust thrilled with emotion. 

So my little simple song had worked its 
sweet way into that cold and seemingly 
frozen heart. There its melody hed stirred 
memories that had long been dead aad si- 
lent; or why those tears? They made me 
love her, for they showed me that in spite 
of her apathy, her reserve and gloom, she 
washuman. Before she had time to ob- 
serve that I had seen her, I turned again to 
my piano 

Oid Beotch ballads have always been my 
favorites. In some of them the melody is so 
exquisite, that if beard for the first time ia a 
fashionable opera-house,all the world would 
rave about it. I sang ‘‘Ye banks and braes 
o’ bonnie Doon,’’ and wondered whether it 
was a ‘‘fause lover’’ who had darkened the 
life of the sad and a | girl. Then 
my fingers of their own , as it seemed, 
began the sweetest of all the songs I know 
‘The Last Rose of Summer ”’ 

I was enjoying it in my own fashion, when 
I was interrupted by something that sounded 
like a sharp cry of pein. 

“Do not sing any more, Miss Linden,’’ 
she said; ‘‘I cannot ~ _ 

‘Tam afraid I havetired you,’’ I said. ‘‘Do 
you never sing yourself?’’ 

**No, I have never tried,’’ she replied. ‘TI 
know nothing of it ’’ 

“I think it a great pity,’’ I said. ‘Your 
voice is so musical in speaking, that I am 
sure you would sing beautifully.’ 

‘Do you think so, Miss Linden?’ she 
said. Will you try now’ I will play for 
you.” 

‘‘No,”’ she said, nervously, ‘“‘not uow; 
not at all. Of what use would it be to 
me ?’’ 

“It would be asource of great pleasure 
to you, and perhaps to others also,’’ I re- 
plied. 

“To others!"’ she repeated. ‘‘No, I am 
dead to the world; I am only alive tw think, 
and to try to hate.”’ 

The gloomy, dull, listless look came back 


in. 
‘Good night, Miss Linden,’’ she said, for 
the first time holding out her hand w me. 
‘Good night,.’ I replied. ‘‘Snall you be 
very angry with me if I say one thing? I 
beg you will not suspect me of any curiosity 


or desig n”’ 
“Say what you will,’’ was the listless re- 


ply. 

{ looked up into her face with a smile. 
‘-You cannot imagine,’’ I ssid, ‘how awk. 
ward it is w speak wo you without giving you 
any name ill you give me one that | can 
call you by?’ 

“My name,’’ she cried, passionately; ‘I 
will not speak. No one shall speak it to 
me. Miss Linden, tel) me the name of the 
most miserable woman that ever lived, and 
you shall give it to me.”’ 

“Ab me,’ I said, ‘‘whom gual) | select 
from the long roll of sufferers? Women 
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have lived and died in such misery and tor- 
ture, as you even cannot dream of I 
thiok,”’ I ssid, “‘you are more like Tenny- 
eoo's ‘Mariana’ than anyone else, only you 
live in « house by the ses, instead in 
Moated Grange.’ 

“Who is Tennyson's ‘Marianst’”’ she 
asked. eagerly. 
in wie scrprisn Why. I thought every 

utter ‘ . I thonght every 
one knew it Will you be kind enough to 
remain here one moment, I will the 
volume and read it to you "’ 

Giad to have awakened her interest at 
last, | hastened to my room for the book. 
When I returned she was standing by the 
flowers, bending over them. 

*How beautiful this fragrance is, Miss 
Linden!’ she said, and it was almost the 
first voluntary remark she bad ever made to 


me 

“Tt is,” Lanswered. ‘I consider flowers 
the stars of earth, as the golden ones in the 
sky areof beaven. When I have a house of 
my own I esbal! have it full of flowers; 
every available spot shall be crowded with 
them. ’” 

*l like thie best,’’ she said. taking upa 
spray of the fragrant purple helitrope. 

“My favorite way of enjoying a flower 
is to shut my eves while I breathe its per 
fume, and eo er) vy the beautiful thoughts it 

ves me,’ I replied. ‘‘Now shail I read the 

ttle poem to you?’ 

I read, and she listened. How vividly I 
saw it al] as the wondrous magical words 
fell from my lips!—that ead refrain so full of 
melancholy, ‘‘I am a weary. I would that 
I were dead "’ 

When I had ceased she took the book ea 
gerly from my hands, and read the poem 
over apd over. 

I shall never forget the emphasis with 
which she repeated those last words over and 
over again. 

‘That poet might have known me,”’ she 
said at length. 

* He would have taught you noble lessons 
of life and how to spend it, if he did 80; or 
rather, if you knew him,"’ I replied. “If 

ou have never read his work, particularly 
is Jdylle ng have the greatest possible 
pleasure before you. Shall I begin to read 
them to you to morrow ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Linden, if you will,’’ she re 
plied 

I had gained a great point. She was in- 
terested in something at last. I did not fear 
then. Ifa soul can be opened to the influ- 
ence of poetry and music, the darkest, deep 
est gloom must vanieh in time. 

“My request is till unanswered,’’ I said, 
with asmile ‘Tell mesome name by which 
I may address you.”’ 

*‘[ hate, I detest the sound of my own 
pame 80 much, that I cannot bear to hear 
it,” she replied. ‘Call me—as my mother 
used to do—Blanche."’ 

*] aball be glad todoso,’’ Ieaid. “Ihave 
felt the awkwardness of not knowing your 
name much; yet I did not like to ‘ask you, 
Jest you should think mecurious. I will say 
good night now, Blanche.”’ 

She litted her dark beautiful eyes to my 
face; a softened, sweet light shone in them, 
changing the whole countenance, and mak- 
ing it radiant. 

“Ab, that sounds well,’’ she said. ‘“‘Good 
night Miss Linden. I shal! dream of ‘Mari. 
ap* oF 

For more than a year I lived with her and 
called her by no other name than Blanche 
I believe every ‘ime I uttered it she thought 
of her lost mother, but she never named her 
to me again. . 

The morning following I began to read 
the /dylls to her. Fearing that she would 
forget, or, if left alone, tall back into her 
listless, despairing mood, as soon as break 
fast was over | went into the library to her 
Bhe seemed pleased to see me, and smiled 
more brightly than | had ever seen her do 
before, 

*B anche,"’ 1 said, ‘‘do excuse me, but | 
cappot read Tennyson to you in this gk omy, 
desolate recip, With nothing to see but the 
wild waves We ought to be in & sunny 
garden, with the fragrance of flowers. and 
the humming of bees all round us. As that 
is not possible, do come into the drawing- 
room ; it looks so bright and pleasant this 
morning. Come and sit by the flowers while 
1 read.” 

To my eurprise she complied. It wasa 
relief to my own mind Ww know that she was 
not watching the sea trom her lonely room 
I placed ber comfortably, and turned the 
stand, ro that her favorite tragrant helio 
trope faced ber. I drew » stool to her feet, 
and rat by her to read, watching her in 
tently as 1 did so. 

As the poet 6 beautiful words fell upon her 
ear, ber whole face changed again. The 
apatby, and listless. despairing expression, 
left it; the sweet lips trembled with every 
change of feeling; the magnificent eyes 
sbone with a light. that told of genius and 
fancy, awakened, perbaps, for the first time. 
The whole face was cloquent with sensibility 
apd thought 

She was as different pow trom the listless, 
game girl of a week ago. as is the bright 

y from the dark night. So we went to- 
a noe into tairyland, and I saw the golden- 

ed Gwendoline, the stately, Ar. 
thur, end themgay Sir Launcelot. 

I read for two hours, without interruption. 





“My dear Miss Linden,’’ she said, ‘‘do 
you know how long it is since I have been 
out of doors ?”’ 

‘Not since I have have been here, cer 


ing? I love them best when they are tinged 
with foam—there is something 80 crisp and 
light about them. The very breath of the 
alr is exhilarating. Do come now, Miss 
Blanche "’ 

* But,”’ said she, half hesitatingly, ‘‘shall 
we meet or see any one?’ 

"No," I replied, laughingly, ‘‘you ought 
to know Ingledew House better than to ask 
such a question. I have been here some 
months, but have never yet met a human 
being in my solitary rambles.’’ 

“I think I will go,"’ was the half timid re 
ply. ‘I should like to see the waves break 
on the shore.”’ 

*T shonld thing you know every wave 
and its rise and fall by heart by this time. 
Blanche "’ I observed,—‘‘you have watched 
them so long.”’ 

The look of pain came back. but before it 
had time to settle there, I had brought her 
bonnet and cloak, and we were out in the 
fresh morning breeze. 

We walked rapidly down to the shore. It 
was one of those days when the sea is e=pec- 
jally beautiful—not eo tranquil as to be mo 
notonous, or so rough asto be stormy. Each 
wave seemed to have a kind of life of its 
own, and the color of the sea was dark 
blue, and the crested foam was milk white. 
The sun shone over the waters and the sky 
above wasa deep blue tint, only varied by 
white, fleecy clouds. 

The fresh air and exercise soon produced 
a beneficial «flect upon Blanche, the moet 
beautiful color came in her cheeks. I could 
hardly recognize her. We sat on the beach 
and watched the tide rolling in. I wona 
smile from my companion by telling her 
how, years ago on such a morning as this, 
T had gone with a bevy of my schoolfellows 
down to the beach; the waves were break 
ing then as they broke now, all crested with 
foam, Our governess drew our attention to 
them Many of the girls found terme of ad 
miration which suited them One, Maggie 
Duncan, a Scotch heiress, and less poetical 
than the rest, called out, ‘Don't the waves 
look just like sospsuds?’’ It amused me 
very much at the time. 

Blanche smiled and then laughed. It was 
the firet time I ever heard a laugh from her 
lips. The low, musical ripple of it pleased 
me infinitely. 

‘It is a pity,”’ I eaid, ‘that you will not 
learn tosing. I am sure you must have 
great latent talent for music.”’ 

“Of what use would it be to me?’’ she 
asked, the smile fading quickly away. 

“Do you intend,’’ I said, ‘‘to spend your 
whole lite in this gloomy house? ’ 

**Yes,’’ repl'ed B'anche. ‘I never wish to 
leave it. I mean to live and die here.”’ 

‘In that case,’’ I said, ‘you could not de. 
light others with your musica) skill, but it 
would add a new charm to your life. Now 
confess frankly, DBianche, have you not 
been happier during the last day or two, 
when you have spent your time in pleasant 
occupation, than when you were shut up in 
the library watching those waves with such 
wearied eves?’ 

‘Yes, Mies Linden,”’ she replied, ‘I am 
happier; but that is not what I care to be. I 
only wanted tocome here and shut myself 
out from the world until I could die.”’ 

‘Then you are very wrong,’’ I said. “TI 
know not what your trouble or sorrow is; 
but I know this, there is none great enough 
to send us away from our fellow creatures 
to pine and die in useless despair. Whatever 
your sorrow may be. do brave battle with 
it; never let it master you ”’ 

‘Suppose, Mira Linden, you knew that 
the nearest, dearest, and only relation you 
had wished you dead, because you were in 
his way,'’ she said, ‘‘what should you do?’ 

‘“Apything. rather than to shut myself up 
to die and oblige bim,’’ I replied. 

“Let us go home,”’ she said, rising ab. 
ruptly; ‘1 am tired.’’ 

I was careful not to renew the conversa 
tion. I saw that by degrees | should obtain 
seme influence over her, and then I might 
hope to do her good. 

shall never forget the look of satisfac 
tion on the old housekeeper's face as we re- 
entered the house. 

“My lady,’’ she cried, ‘have you really 
been out? I should hardly have known 
you, you look so well.”’ 

“May I have your Jennyson Miss Lin- 
den?’’ asked Blanche. ‘1 should like to 
read pow until dinner-time.”’ 

“With pleasure ”’ I replied; ‘*but, if you 
will allow me, 1 will give you a course of 
reading, as I am sure e physician, if he saw 
yon, would give you a course of stren - 

ng medicine. much poetry will not 
do. Have you read Bulwer, Dickens, or 
Thackeray ?’’ 

“No,” she replied, blushing slightly. 


“You will think me very ignorant, I am 


*] would give 
re thet is in 


Pick aad his frisade on their way to Squire 
Wardle's. I never tire of reading the de- 
scription of Mr. Winkle's attempted ride. 
During dinner Blanche talked gaily of the 
book she was reading. Several times I saw 
the stately butler in great danger of drop. 


CHAPTER III. 
Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May, 
spring goes by with wasted mornings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings; 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary, 
Life still ebbs away. 
Man is ever weary, weary. 
Waiting for the May. 


HOSE are beautiful words, and I had 
set them to music of myown. I was 
them one morning when 


singin 
ot She listened ear- 


Blanche came to me. 
nestly. 

“I wonder,”’ she said at last, ‘‘if there will 
be any May for me.”’ 

‘“*Yes,”’ | replied, rising and placing her 
suddenly on the music stool. ‘In the mean- 
time I am going to give you your first 
music lesson, so that when your A comes 
you may be able to carol as gaily as a 
bird.”’ 

I never, if I could avoid it. allowed her to 
talk in a melancholy strain. Too much 
taken by surprise to refuse, she followed my 
instructions. 

I made her sing the scale. I was not sur- 
prised at the depth and richness of her 
veice,—it was a magnificent contralto; and 
I knew that with a little steady practice and 
cultivation, it would be superior to any I had 
ever heard. 

‘‘Bianche,’’ I said, ‘‘you havea wonderful 
gift. Why did you never think of trying to 
sing before.’ 

“I used to sing when my mother was 
alive,’’ she replied. ‘‘She taught me many 
little Italian songs.’’ 

‘Do you speak Italian ?’’ I said, in some 
surprise. 

‘ Y+s, much better than I do English or 
French,’”’ she replied. 

‘So much the better for your singing,’’ I 
said, feeling a etrange satisfaction in the 
knowledge of her accomplishments. 

I made her practise well for about an hour. 
I was charmed by every rich, beautiful note 
that came from her lips. When she had fin- 
ished, I said: 

‘ Blanche you have in that voice a gift that 
if exercised, would bring all the musical 
world to your feet ’’ 

‘How do you mean, Miss Linden?” she 
asked. 

‘Why, if you were to go into society, you 
would find pane eagerly sought after by 
every one of note,’’ I replied. ‘If you were 
to gO upon the stage, you would, as I 
— said, soon see all the world at your 

eet.’ 

“Is a good voice so much thought of 
then, Miss Linden ?”’ 

‘Such a one as yours,’’ I replied. ‘I 
have never in my life heard one so beautiful 
or musical.”’ 

She stood for some moments lost in deep 
thought. 

‘Would it make people like me?’’ she 
asked ‘I mean, would it make any one 
feel inclined to love me?”’ 

“I believe every one who heard you sing 
would want to know and love you,’’ I re- 
plied. 

‘Then, Miss Linden, I will learn,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I have an object in view.”’ 

From that time she studied music with a 
kind of passion. I have watched her some. 
times at the piano, her splendid eyes and 
beautiful face so eloquent and so full of the 
melody she was playing. that she looked 
. I could imagine St. Cecilia could have 

one. 

We sent to London for the best music we 
could get. J have never seen anything like 
the rapidity with which she advanced in her 
favorite study. She spent several hours 
every day at the piano. There was no more 
languor or listiessness. Whatever her ob 
ject was, she was thoroughly in earnest. No 
more long, » Weary hours in the 
gloomy library; no more singing the old re 
rain, ‘lama weary. I would that I were 
dead.’’ 

So three months passed. One evening 
Blanche was playing: she had chosen some 
dreamy old German melodies, and was mak. 
ing sweet music with them, when she sud- 
denly changed the key, and began the first 
sop I had ever sung to her—‘-The Land 
o” Leal.” I listened, and wept as I did 
so. The beautiful rich voice had an inde- 
ecribable sadness in it; the pathos and ten. 
derness were too much for any one to hear 





up 
Bhe turned to me when she had fin- 





ee ee ae 
make you feel unhappy?" 

“‘No, Blanche,” I “tt makes me 
ee aS eee which I can. 
from me. You would der ths u 
rocks and trees with such ‘acd 

“Ah” “I can sing Ii 


ou it is the truth.” 

: Miss Linden,”’ she cried, caging 
her hands, while a of delight 
her face, ‘‘ ou sor” 
peakin tthe outs Rasatene 
ry got the su me to 
come into my souk Whee I chow yon 

2 a glass you will own you are 
utifal.’’ 

“Pp. will love me then,”’ she said, as 
though lost in delight. 

“A lovely face c every one,” I said; 
‘‘but to be loved one must have more than 
that. Rest assured, Blanche, you have 
qualities which anyone may love you, inde. 
pendently ot music and beauty.” 

I took her to my little room; it was what 
I had been longing for weeks to do. I took 
from her the heavy shapeless black dress she 
wore, and robed wep et poh A 
never worn, a soft flo 
lifted the dark hair from = brow, and 
dressed it after the well-known fashion of 
the French Empresas. The white neck and 
shoulders, the rounded arms and exquisite 
hands were perfection. 

But how can I describe the face? Blanche 
never wasa pink and white beauty. She 
resembled one of the sunny daughters of 
Spain more than the cold, calm English 
belles. Her clear complexion, now that it 
wore the glow of heal'h, was charming; it 
was of the most beautiful tint, the crimson 
as it were shining through. The rich red 
lips had lost all their gloom; they were 
sweet and mobile now. The fair, queen! 
brow, so well defined by the raven bia 
hair, the arched biows,and the dark lustrous 
eyes, completed a beauty that was as charm- 
ing and piquant as it fascinating. I 
took from my little jewel box a spray of 
pearls and fastened them in the waving 
masses of her hair. I stood positively en- 
tranced with my own handiwork. 

‘‘Now, Blanche,’’ I said, when my labors 
were ended, ‘‘look, and tell me if you know 
this lady.’’ 

The young girl stood before the mirror as 
one charmed. 

‘‘Miss Linden,’’ she said, breathlessly, ‘‘is 
that me? That girl is beautiful; I was ‘sn 
ugly brown little thing.’ ”’ 

“Look for yourself,” I answered. ‘I 
knew as soon as I saw you that some day 
you would be a rape | woman,although you 
were then a very plain girl You must let 
me order you what dresses and ornaments | 
like Will you, Blanche?’’ : 

‘Yes,”’ she replied; ‘do as you will, Miss 
Linden. Tell me,’’ she added, studying her 
face intently the while, ‘‘do I look like s rt 
able girl ?— could any one be very fo: d 0 
me.’’ 

‘“{ndeed they could,” I said, warmly kiss- 
ing for the first time her fair, flushed 
cheek. She seemed lost in wonder and 
gratitude. : 

“I am very thankful to you, Mise Lin 
den,’’ she said. ‘I am more glad than | 
can express that I am not stupid and 


ugly.’ 

5 really thought when we went down 
dinner that Mrs. Dean would have lost her 
senses. 

‘My lady,” she said, “how well you 
look!’ 

On the following day I sent a large order 
to one of the best West End milliners for 
everything I thought Blanche could re- 
quire. I am afraid to say what the bill 
amounted to; but that was of little mo- 
ment. I like beauty adorned, in spite of the 
poet's assertion that unadorned it appear? 
to the greatest advantage, and I took good 
care she had everything a lady could desire 
or wish for. 

This altered state of things went on for 
a few weeks, and it was difficult to imsg- 
ine that the beautiful, graceful girl, clad i 
rich silk and singing with the voice of * 
syren, was the same dull, gloomy, listless 
creature I had first seen a year ago. Ingle: 
dew was no longer gloomy; we bad music 
and flowers to enliven us. 


[TO BEB CONTINUED. } 
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Look BOT MOURNVULLY ETO TRE 
’ Past.” 


Hyperion. 
Van we think of the flowers we 80 fondly have 
Ip, summer's gay bicoom ; 
And not for the beauty and fragrance that 
perished 


When autums has come? 
Can we list to sweet sounds til] the ful! soul 


re jotoes 
melody’s ; 
and ont mourn {nat the charm of melodious 
voices, 


Can cheer us no more? 


Can we wake from « dream in whose sweetest 
Ulucton 

The soul was #0 biest ; . 

and not weep as we find it was all a delusion, 
A mockery at best? 


Tfben ray not such thoughts of the past must 
be banished 


Although it is gone; 

ror life’s finest flowers from my pathway have 
vanished, 

And left me alone! 


That music is hushed whose melodious mea- 
sure 

Rich jov could impart; 

That dream which for years brought so sacred 


a pleasure 
Pas fied from my heart ! 
But I know thet while here joy and sorrow 
are hiende4, 
There is a bright shore, 
Ww here } + temptations and sorrows all 
en 


We part never more! 
—J. G. M. 


Saving a Spy. 


BY M. &. 








The duty of a spy. though both disa 
preeable and dangerous did not deter 
Colonel Hastings from offering his ser. 

vices towards ascertaining the p»sition and 
condition of the king's troops, then quar 
tered in Canada. 

He was a orave and handsome young 
officer, warmly attached to the American 
cause, and willing to sacrifice his life ifneed 
be, forthe good of bis countrymen who 
were fighting for liberty and the right. 

He was fully aware of the risk he incurred 
—nor was he ignorant of the fate awaiting 
him should he be suspected and taken. 

By means of various diseuises he had re- 
connoitered pretty thoroughly, and had ac 
quired much information of an important 
ne'ure. 

He had about resolved to return to the 
American camp and report himself to the 
commander in chief. when the following in 
cident strengthened his determination. 

While walking along one day, musing 
upon the exciting eventa which were then 
transpiring, he was met by one of the com- 
mon soldiery who stopped to speak. 

The man looked animated, and seemed 
pleased with his thoughts. 

‘‘Halloo, comrade!"’ he cried. 
going the wrong way. 2 

“IT guess not,”’ rejoined Hastings, care- 
lessly. 

‘Well, I s'pose you know best; but you’d 
better go back tothe c\mp with me. I'm 
going to get a description of the chap that's 
been playing the spy,’’ added the man, fa- 
miliarly. 

“What about hiin ? its all news to me.” 
replied tae colonel. unconcernedly, though 
his pulse beat a little quicker at the man's 
language; but he had long exercised a se- 
vere government over the play of his fea- 
tures and not a muscle expressed surprise. 

‘You wurt be deaf, then for everybody 
is talking shout bim to day,’’ continued the 
other ‘ Hisname is Tom Jones, and he’s 
been rkulking round here, listening to what 
the officers say. pumping the men, and try- 
ing to fod out what the next move is to be. 
Bnt they've smelta rat. There's a bounty 
oftered for his head, and he’s as good as a 
dead man ”’ 

‘Good enough for him!" exclaimed the 
colonel, who atill maintained the same in 
different demeanor. ‘His life isn’t worth 
much, that's a fact. But I say. comrade,”’ 
he added, slapping the soldier tamiliarly on 
the shoulder, ‘isn’t hanging a little too 
good for the rascal ?’’ 

The man replied with a coarse laugh and 
an oa'h, and then passed on his way, leav. 
ing Hastings in no enviable state of mind. 
Had the fellow been acquainted with him 
detection would have been inevitable. 

He— Hastings—had left the barracks early 
that morning noticing nothing unusual; but 
prebably bis absence, added to other cir 
cumstances, had awakened suspicion. 

Not s moment was to be lost; his life de 
pended upon instant concealment, as flight 
at that hour (it being about four in the after- 
noon) would be attended with extreme dan- 


ger 
The soldier would hear s description of 
be am, tal his story. the alarm would 


|. was during the American Revolution. 


‘You're 


Cover nothing which offered the slightest 
buta mua eegs basco 


He beard the tramp of horees’ feet and the 
voices of men, in a very sbort time, which 
wee & good reason for concluding that he 
bad not secreted himself a minute too soon. 
hago where he lay without 

and breathed more freei 
when the echo of their shouts was lost in 


the distance. 

Time d on but slowly. The 
was ex y cold aod damp from the ef- 
fects of a recent rain, and added to the un- 
pleasantness of bis situation. 

He dared not stir for fear of attracting the 
attention of some who might be fark: 
ing in the vicinity, and his stiffened limbs 
began to pain him considerably. 

For several days he had not been well 
and he felt that he was rapidly becomin 
worse. Cold chills ran over him, his b 
was hot and ached badly, and a general 
languor pervaded his whole system. 

To be hanged for a spy was not a pleas 
ant idea to contemplate, and he groaned at 
the thought of dying there alone. 

At this moment he remembered having 
seen & small cabin at a short distance. He 
would seek it,throw himself upon the mercy 
of the inmates, and beg assistance and pro. 
tection. 

Suffering much bodily pain, and wearily 
drecging one fuot after the other, he raw a 
light tw ae in the distance, which indi 
cated the proximity of the lowly dwelling. 
He did not know whether the occupants 
were whigs or tories, but he trusted in Prov- 
idence, and went forward more hopefully. 

He approached the cabin, but paused at 
hearing the sound of voices. Taking a few 
more noiseless steps he was enabled to 
glance through a rude window, and per 
ceived two men and two women sitting 
within. 

The young officer was about to knock at 
the door, when the word ‘‘spy” reached his 
ears, causing him to forego his intention 
and listen to bear more. 

“I am quite confident that we shall suc 
ceed,’’ said one. 

“The reward is worth trying for, at any 
rate.’’ returned the other. 

**What will be done with him if he should 
be captured?’ asked the younger of the two 
fema'es. 

* No matter!"’ said the elder of the two 
men, abruptly. 

“They won't be likely to let him go 
again,’’ added bis companion, with a signifi. 
cant shrug of the shoulders. 
‘‘He ll be treated as spies usually are, 
probably,’’ remarked the middle-aged wo 
man who bad not yet epoken. 
The younger shuddered and looked 
thoughtful. 
‘-I wish this unnatural war was ended; it 
80 brutalizes the human character,’’ she said, 
earnestly. 
‘*The sooner the rebels are conquered the 
quicker it will be ended,”’ said one of the 
men. ‘‘So you see its our duty to catch 
this epy, who is said to be very cunning 
and useful in his way. He can’t be a great 
distance off, and as soon as we get rested 
we must take to the woods and hunt him 
down.” 
The other gave his hearty assent to this 
proposal, and after talking over their plans 
together both men left the cabin and passed 
so near to our bero, that by raising their 
bands they migbt have touched bim; but 
the darkness which had succe:ced the 
moon's departure favored him and he re 
mained undiscovered. 
Waiting urtil he could no longer hear the 
footsteps nor voices of the retreating figures 
he stepped sofily tothe door and — 
The latch was raised, and a voice demand. 
ed, ‘‘Who’s there?” 
‘“‘A friend; one, at least, who bas not the 
power to injure you,’’ was the reply. 
The door opened wider, and the pale and 
baygsrd face of the applicant was exposed 
to the woman, who scrutinized him stead 
ily and closely. 
“Come in,’’ she said. 
“Tam in distress,’ said Hastings. ‘‘I 
apply to you because you are a woman, and 
I cannot forget that a woman was first at 
the sepulchre of Jesus. I am sick, weary, 
hungry and eorely pressed by my enemies. 
I am the American spy for whom a reward 
is cflered You can save me or deliver me 
into the hands ot your husband, or those 
who have gone in pursuit of me.”’ 
The mother and daughter exchanged 
glances but neither spoke, and Hastings 
apxiously awaited the decision of bis fate. 
‘be woman who had opened the door now 
signified by a motion of the hand that he 
should enter. 
“We will do what we can,”’ sbe said, 
briefly, and then placed refreshments before 
bim and signed to him to eat. ; 
«Do not stop to talk,’’ she added quickly, 
as the young (flicer endeavored to express 
his gratitude. ‘There is no time to lose, 
apd food will do you more good than any 
ing else. 
Oeste did not wait for a second bid 
ding. and the nutritious beverage soon had 
the ¢ flect to renew his strength and inspire 
fresh courage. His bead elt less giddy, 
the c fire warmed his stiffened 
limbs, and he would certsinly have fallea 
in his chair had not a of 
the men should suddenly return, 
he towards 





The ¢ fflcer mechanically obeyed, and the 
Coes ae quell EEE Gane fastened upon 
m. 


This was hardly done when her father 
and his companion entered the cabin, both 
an somewhat ill-hamored and disap 


‘‘What are vou up and eating for at this 
hour Hettie?’’ asked the former, aoe. 
regarding the youog girl with a look as. 
tonishment and displeasure. 

‘ Because I'm hungry,’’ was the urhesi 
tating reply. 

‘Well, and so are we hungry, girl; so get 
us something quick, for we've got to ride a 
dozen miles yet; that is, if the fellow don't 
disappoint us sgain. Corfound him! we 
might have been on the mght track by this 
time if the horses had been forthcoming,”’ 
he muttered, as Hettle busied herself in 
placing eatables before them, as she had 
been bidden. 

While this had been transpiring the 
mother bad silently left the cabin, entered 
an out ay aod was preparing * com 
fortable place in which to conceal Hastings 
before her husband s return; and this will 
account for her absence when his proximity 
had been so opportunely discovered oy the 
young girl. 

While the men were pow try | the de 
mands of appetite she re entered, but started 
back in alarm at perceiving what a change 
in affsirs the last fifteen minutes had 
wrought. 

Hettie caught her eye, and a warning 
glance cht cked the exclamation that was on 
her lips and recalled her usual presence ot 
min4. 

*Wellt’’ she said, interrogativeiy, ap- 
proaching the table 

**We've bad to wait for horses, and the 
rascal will give us the slip if we don't ride 
for dear Jife,’’ returned her husband, meod 
ily. ‘I say, Ben,’’ he added, with an im 
patient gesture, ‘‘*haven t you almost done 
esting?’ 

‘Just finished,’’ replied Ben, pushing 
back bis chair and buttoning his coat. ‘‘l'm 
all ready.”’ 

‘Where is he?’’ inquired the woman, 
when the men bad gone. 

‘In there,’’ rep'ied the daughter, point 
ing towards the closet. 

‘It is a Providerc: indeed!"’ was the fer. 
vent ejaculation of the motber, as she com 
prehended this narrow escape. 
No time was lost in conducting Hastings 
tothe out building we bave named. It was 
entered but seldom, little nsed, and being 
so near the rend«zvous of the king's troups 
would not be likely to be subjected toa very 
thorough search by his enemies, who prob 
ably believed bim much farther off. 
In this place he remained several days 
receiving the best of care from both mother 
and daughter, who visited him as often as 
thev could without attracting attention. 
When bis strength bad in a measure re 
turned, and he was able to travel, his gen 
erous protectors furnished him with a suit 
able disguise, and by méans of the hus 
band's absercs were enabled to assist him 
a considerable distance upon his perilous 
journey. 
He encountered many d Mficulties and dan- 
gers, and felt himself far trom secure until 
he had parsed the British lines, and knew 
he had nothirg more to fear. 
But he did not forget the maiden whose 
prom pt action bad saved bis life 
Afier the close of the war he met her 
again under more auspicious circumstances, 
and a pleasant acquaintance terminated in a 
happy marriage 

I 
A Close Suave —A picturerque incident 
is related concerning General Cnapzy dur 
ing the time of his imprisonment under the 
Commune. He was closely watched, and 
when one morning he asked for a barber to 
shave him,that individual was only allowed 
to enter escorted by two National guards 
The day was dull and the light bad, and the 
knight of the basin moved the General 
about several times, complaining that he 
could not see andthat the guards were in 
the way. Presently be observed that he 
had never seen a man more d fficult to shave 
and adding, ‘‘How hollow your cheek is!” 
thrust his thumb into the Generals 
mouth to press the cheek outward The 
prisoner was for the minute naturally en 
raged, and was about to protest when be be 
came aware that some smal! object was ly 
ing on his tongue. The sbaving floished, 
be took from his mouth what proved to be 
a little roll of paper, on which was written, 
‘ K-ep up your courage; you are pot for got- 
ten; this will pot last leng. Baisset.’” It 
was atrue prediction. Ic a few days the 
General wae liberated by an order from the 
Central Committee. 


Since the war 200 000 negroes have joined 





the window. He was startled from his 


by the barzing of « 
* You are Loot! eeclaimad daughter. 
“Father is near by!"’ 
The young stood an metant as if 
bouad, the voices came nearer 
and nearer. Suddenly she towards 
a door which opened a dork 


G on the oph ;@ ragmia sings ‘rags”’ 


Devotion ano Business —We seldom 
meet with @ Goer instance of bopest and 
primitive simplicity than the recorded prac- 
tice in the churches of Finland. Previous 
to the concluding prayer of divine service, 
the ministers read out with an au sible voice, 
® list of the births, deaths. and marriages; 
after which follows a statement of the sales 
of houses made or about to be made, and 
an aceonnt of the unclaimed letters at the 
Post « flice. 

Taixos Worta Ksowrmnae.—Ostgat ts 
not the gut of cats but of sheep. Kid 
gloves are not kid, but are made of lamb- 
skin or sheep skin. Arabic figures were not 
invented by the Arabs, but by the natives 
of India. Salad oil is not for sslads. but 
oil for cleaning callets or sallades—that ia, 
helmets. Biack lead does not contain a 
single particle of lead, but is composed 
chit fly of carbon. 

Tus Conpition or Wowen —To England 
unlilthe reign ot Wiliam aod Mary, women 
were refused the benefit of clergy, aad in 
the time of Heory VIIL ao E iglish Parlia- 
mént prohibited the reading of the New 
Testament in Eoglish by women and others 
of low estate. The msie Mohammedan to- 
day indignantly rejects the idea that his 
female companion ss well as himself, may 
havea soul. Among the Hindoos women 
are still excluded from the advantages of 
reading and writing. 

Wuat is Tinwane —It does not appear 
1o be generally knuwao that the article so 
commonly used for household utensils, for 
cans, for roofing. etc, called ‘tic’’ really 
contains very little tin, seldom more than 
one part in forty or filtty. Tin—pure tin— 
isa silvery wh'te metal. and is the lightest 
and easicet melted of all the metals ia com. 
mon use; it being only about five eighthe as 
heavy as lead, and requires only abut two- 
thirds the heat to meit it. Our common 
tin ware is really tin plate—a tin sheet of 
iron, coated with a film of tin. 

Fisnino vor SwaLLows —Many of the 
swalivwe from which the wiogs are torn to 
adorn ladies’ hats, are caught ia France by 
what is called ‘ fishing '’ They set a seri-s 
ot fine silk threads pendant from poles ia 
the quarries frequented by the birds and 
to the ends of these threads are attached 
flies, flattering in thear. The swallows in 
their rapid flight overlook the artificial 
nature of these snares and swallow the bait, 
then they are speedily caught and divested 
at once of their wings Sometimes when 
the weather is warm and stormy and the 
swallow fl.es low as many as three hundred 
are csught per day in this way. 

A Srranoe Punsuit —A onted character 
known «es ‘Jimmy the Duck,” mcently 
died in Nevada. He made his living by « 
queer invention. II2 used to put a duck in 
a box, with its head stuck out of a hole 

allow the crowd to throw clubs at it for 25 
cents a throw. the bird belongiag to who- 
ever should hit it The ducks would of 
course ‘‘duck’’ their beads just before the 
stick whizzed along, and it ws not ofiener 
than once in six months that Jimmy would 
ee. The following ia his epitaph— Old 
J mmy's — bones are now resting be. 
neath the sagebush. Let us hope that when 
the trump of the resurrection shall echo 
over the rugged peak of Mouot Dividson 
he will be able to pop his head up like that 
famous duck. and should the Od Nick ap 

pear and make a grab for the old man, may 
he dodge back successfully.’’ 

Tue Bonarante Manniacrs —It is men- 
tioned as a curious faci that Jerome Bons- 

parte, on the whole, made the beat match 

ever seen in his family up to that time. 

Mise Patterson was the sccomplisbed 
daughter of » wealthy and bigbly respected 
merchant while every one of the brothers 
or sisters of ber busband had married per. 

sons of low birtbfor doubtful reepectability. 

Thus, Juseph Bonaparte bad married the 
daugbier of a soap merchant at Marseilles; 
Lucien, an-ex chambermaid at an inn, near 
Toulon; Eliza, the son of a billiard parker 
Bacciocchi: Matilda. an ex bostler, Murat, 

Paulina, (Borghese) the natural son of an 

itinerant. wool dealer, Leclerc, whose 

brother had been banged for robbery. Bup- 

posing Jerome to bave acied in good faith, 

and to have privately debated the subject 





the Methodist Church. 








caused him to look often anxiously 


with his brothers, he might, indeed, have 
made a case against them. 
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BY ALFEEUS BURGOT FE. 


Lite has a burden tor every man's shoulder, 
None may from i's troable and care ; 
Mee pa you "twill come when we're 


And Gt us as close as the garments we wear. 


sorrow comes into our lives uninvited, 
Robbing our hearts of their treasures of 


; 
Lovers grow cold and friendsbipe are alighted, 
Yet somehow or other we worry aiong. 
KE toll is an everyday biessing, 
Thoug! poverty's cottage ced crust we may 
sbare ; 
Weak is the back on which burdens are press- 


ing, 
Bat vioet fa the heart that is strengthened 
by prayer. 


Somehow or other the pathway grows brighter 
Just yoes we mourn there were none to be- 
friend ; 
Hope in the’ heart makes the burden seem 
lighter, 
And somehow or otber we get to the end. 


—_— 2 — 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—OK, — 


The Purpose of a Life. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE NEMESIS OF 


LOVE,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


ND now, ladies and gentlemen,’’ said 
Angelo Everton, the morning after 
Christmas Day, “how do you propose 
to spend today? It is fine and frosty 

for those who like to go out, and for those 
who don't, there is plenty indoors "’ 

‘Put it to the House,’’ said Tom Cour 
tenay. ‘I move that the speaker do order 
out the horses for a general gallop over the 
heights. Come ladies, and gentlemen, those 
who second me, up hands."’ 

All han‘s were held up save those of Lady 
Alice St. John, Julian and the latter said: 

**Well, I see the vote is general. I must 
beg you al) to excuse me for I have business 
to attend to; but Leonors will go with youas 
guide, She knows the district as well as I 

oO ‘* 


*‘Am I to order your horse, Julian ?’’ said 
Leonora, with her hand on the door. 

‘No, 1 remain with Angelo,’’ he replied. 

‘Are any of the ladies particular about 
what horees they ride?’ added the young 
bos tess. 

‘Mine are, my dear,’’ said Lady Alice; 
‘‘Arabella and Theresa are timid riders, if 
you have any quiet horses." 

“Oh yes. they shall have the phaeton pon- 
jes,"’ said Leonora; ‘they are swift but per 
fectly gentle.” 

Bhe leit the room to order the horses, and 
the ladies betook themselves to don their 
riding babits. 

Leonora was down in less than ten min- 
utes and went off to the great quadrangle, 
where the gentlemen and Cones were wait 
ing, 

“Bo light to the croup the fair lady he swung.” 


said E e ton, lifting Leonora in bis arms, 
and swinging her w the saddle; ‘‘don't let 
E| Haseeneb run away with you.” 

* No fear of that,’’ said Leonora, involun.- 
tarily thinking of her never to. be forgotten 
ride on Cassy with Artbur Vivian: ‘Has. 
seneb knows me too well."’ 

* Where are you going to take us, Leono 
ra?’ said Louis St. John; ‘‘east, west, north, 
or soutb?”’ 

‘North, I think,’ she replied. 

‘Take them round by the Devil's Rock, 
Leonora,”’ said Angelo. ‘‘Ah, here are the 
ladies."’ 

The whole party were soon mounted, the 
castle gates were flung wide, and with 
Leonora at their head, they swept through 
and descended the steep hill on which the 
castle stood, taking their way along the 
cliffs, Egerton and Julian ascended to 
the wal] and sauntered round to the north 
rampart. 

“Look!” said Angelo, throwing his arm 
over Julian's shoulder as they stood side by 
side; ‘ Leonora has set them in a canter 


already.’’ 

“Ay,”’ said Julian, ‘‘and Walter and 
Wise Herbert are last.’’ 

“How's that?” said Egerton uneasily. 

‘I mounted him well.”’ 

‘He probably likes the lady's company,’’ 
observed the artist, glancing at Angelc's 
dark face. 

‘Too much, I = last night,’’ said 
Egerton, with a half laugh; ‘‘but it may be 
& mere ish fancy for almost the first 
pretty English tace he has seen much of" 

“Are you afraid of his seriously caring 
for post wot a want itt’’ 

“No,” —, very decided! 
**You know who she really is?”’ , 

““Yea,”’ replied Julian. ‘Stephen Stan. 
feld's ‘er.”” 

“His . and sister in law to a mur- 
derer,’’ said Egerion; ‘‘her sster is Vivi- 
an’s wile. A nice consiection truly for th. 








_ 


Sarrey,”’ he added, with 


g em 

*‘But she seems 8 sweet girl though,” 
said Julian; ‘if Walter should really care 
for ber, you will not stand between them?’ 

“If he was relation of mine I very 
decidedly should,’ led Egerton. 

“And as it is?” Julian. 

*‘Bafficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,”’ said Egerton. ‘Will he be much of s 

te:?”’ 

“Yes, a most talented amateur,’’ replied 
Julian. ‘If, instead of having property, 
he had to live by it, he would have been a 
very superior artist.”’ 

‘How is it, old fellow, that haven't 
brought home an Italian wife?’’ said An- 
gelo. smiling. 

“No, no; my exile only makes me cling 
closer to everything English,’’ said Julian. 
“I might ask you, rather, why you don’t 
present me to y — 

Angelo half smiled, but the smile was a 
sad one. 

*Julian,’’ said he, ‘I am thirty-seven, 
there are lines on my brow, and there is 

ray in my bair; it wi'l be bard to make any 
fair young girl love me now.”’ 

‘‘Dear Angelo, I am sorry to find so emi 
nent a politician talking nonsense. You 
might; and might still choose any girl you 
liked.” 

‘Julian, have you yet found your ideal ?”’ 
asked Angelo. 

“The ideal. if found, is often beyond 
reach,’’ said Julian, evasively. 

Angelo dark eyes turned on him with a 
keen, penetrating glance, that it was well he 
did not meet. 

‘It is often nearer to us that we imagine, 
Julian.” 

*‘Have you yet found your ideal of woman, 
Angelo, or have you placed it so high that 
mortal being cannot approach it ?’’ 

Egerton recoiled a little, but answered: 

‘] did not create my own ideal; I can no 
more help placing it high than I can help 
worshipping all that is grand and beauti- 
ful.’ 

‘‘A Jesuitical answer,’’ said Julian, smil 
ing. Then he said, perhaps becsuse he in- 
tuitively felt the subject a painful one to his 
companion, or it might be that the very 
depth of the love he bore him, made him 
see through Angelo’s veil of proud reserve, 
“I heard Walter Surrey speaking of the 

yrtrait, ‘Tekel’ is the name it seems 

pown by. Does he know whose portrait it 
is t"’ 

“Yes,"’ replied Egerton. ‘Yesterday he 
and I were in the chapel cloisters, stand 
ing by my mother's tomb; he said he bad 
seen the picture at the National Gallery,and 
was expressing his wonder how any imagi- 
nation could conceive such faces as those of 
the man who holds the scroll.’’ 

‘* ‘Rothesay didn't imagine them,’’ said I. 
‘Have you never seen a face like the phan 
tom 7 

‘**Yes,’ he said; ‘It was like my ward; 
but be knew that the painter knew her ’ 

***Well,’ Isaid; ‘and the picture is the por: 
trait of a living man.’ 

‘**Ah! is it poesible?’’ he cried, holding 
up his band. ‘‘What a horrible counte- 
nance! Do you know him?’ 

***My mother’s murderer,’ said I, quietly. 
‘I had it painted; and it will finally be 
brought to the gallery here.’ I believe he 
thought me half mad,"’ added Egerton, with 
his low, soft laugh. ‘But pow, Julian, I 
must go to my study,and attend to my busi- 
ness. Where is Lady Alice *”’ 

‘Tam going to find ber,’’ he replied. 

Each went a different way—Egerton to 
the library, Julian to the drawing room. 

Where meanwhile was the riding party ? 
Watch that lofty crag, rising black and 
sharp from the sea, it is higher than the 
other cliffs, and at the commencement of its 
ascent the road branches into two. one con 
tinuing over the summit, the other, only 
about ten feet broad, winding round it, with 
the rocks towering above it, and the sea 
surging far below. As the party came up 
to the fork road they halted; the guide was 
behind talking to Roland Aubrey, but as she 
came up they exclaimed: 

*‘Miss de Caldara, you are not going to 
jeopardize our lives by taking us round this 

road are you?”’ 

‘*Those who don’t like to venture,’’ said 
the Spaniard, smiling, ‘‘can keep the clift 
road,and we shal] meet them halt a mile on. 
This is the Devil's Rock, and this the 
Devil's Pass. Who will take it with 
me?’ she added, stepping Hasseneh on to 
the Pass. 

Cuthbert St John, who was next her, 
would rather have gone over the cliff, but 
as the gentlemen all volunteered (saving the 
rector, who, having passed it before, con 
cluded to escort the ladies) he could do no 
less than go too the more so that Isbel, Mrs. 
Rochester and Margaret Arundel also took 
the Pass; co, in single file. with the Castil- 
ian in the van, they set off. 

Tom, whoimmediately followed the Rev- 
erend Cuthbert, was not long before he de 
vised means of a joke at ex of 
the which had almost ended fatally. 

a " be called out, ‘does his 
Satanic Majesty still haunt this place? be 
cause if so our reverend fnend might exor- 
cise him.”’ 

‘Tom, be quiet, and don’t talk nonsense!"’ 
she turned to speak as he meant she should, 


son of 








and catching her eye, he folded his hands, 
and palled his face into OT ke 
look—euch a caricature of even 
her grave Spanish nature could not resist 


it, and Leonora s irresistible and half-sup 
pressed laugh made Cuthbert turn round 


sharply. 

Now it that Cuthbert was al 
ready renders wen what dy by he dst 
height, and his sudden passionate start 
round completed his giddiness. He lost his 
saddle, reeled tor a minute on the edge of 
the precipice, and then, as he lost his foot 
ing. flung his arms wildly out, catching at 
somethin 


It was , ae ready hand thst saved 
him—tor in the moment he staggered, she 
backed Hasseneh, and bending over, 
out her hand which the falling man 
and but for the noble Arabian standing so 
firm, his weight must have dragged horse 
and rider over. 

The strain on Leonora was fearful, and a 
cry burst from her lipe—no thought then for 


titles: 
“Oh, Louis! Louis!’ 
All had in leas thana minute. St. 


John and Tom had flung themselves from 
their horses and hauled up Cuthbert quite 
upburt 

Louis’s arm was thrown around Leonora as 
her arms fell nerveless at her side 

“He is safe; but you, my child, you are 
hurt?’ 

Her face was very white, for the agony 
had been intense as it was short. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘it is only numbed; it is 
going off, Colonel Louis. Your brother— 
Mr. 8t. John, are you unhurt ?” 

‘Perfectly, thanks to your courage,’’ re- 
plied Cuthbert, as he remounted, and Tom, 
for the first time quite sobered, fell back,and 
was very good until they left the Devil's 
Pass, and rejo ned the others; and then he 
told the story (minus his own mimicry) in 
his own droll manner; for, after all, there 
had been something very ridiculous in the 
accident, despite it being so nearly fatal. 
But he was not tocome off so easily, for a 
few miles on, Leonora contrived to get him 
alone, and spoke, as she could, when really 
angry. 

f om, said she, ‘‘it’s all very well for 
you to make a laughable story out of that, 
and turn it into ridicule, but it was no laugh- 
ing matter; Cuthbert St. John was as near 
eternity as ever he will be, and if you had 
taced death as I have, you would not jest 
about it as you have done. And now,Tom, 
I tell you once for all, that you must control 
your mischievous tendency to tease and joke 
while you are my guest; for, whatever there 
is ridiculous about him, he is my guest too, 
and I cannot permit him to be a butt for 
your wit. There, now you have had your 
scolding,’’ she added; ‘‘so let us be friends 
again, and let the rest come up.”’ 

Tom was very good and very civil to Cuth- 
bert all that day. 

“For by Jovel’’ he whispered to Isbel, 
‘I don’t want another of our senorita’s 
stern rebukes.”’ 

It was long past noon when our party re- 
turned; but before Leonora could dismount, 
Cuthbert had sprung to the ground and was 
at her side. He clasped in his own the lit- 
tle white hand that had saved him, 

‘*‘Leonora de Caldara, you have saved my 
life. I shall never forgot it,’’ be said, sim- 
ply,and lifted her to the ground; but he also 
never forgot Tom Courtenay. 

Did the incident, apparently so slight.end 
its influence? No. Look at Louis St. John 
that evening, when al! are in the drawing: 
room; he is standing a little apart unseen, 
but seeing—his eyes fixed on Leonora, to 
whom Roland Aubrey is devoting himself 
with an assiduity that Angelo has noticed 
with an inward smile, and St. John now 
sees without any fear of rivalry. 

Yes, he knows now that he loves her; no 

use to say to himself, ‘ She is a child;’’ no 
use to call it folly, a fancy—nonsense. 


His heart was darkened with her snadow, 


Till that day, man of the world as he was, 
be had not realized it; but on that Pass his 
first thought had not been for Cuthbert, but 
for her, and his eyes were opened to know 
his own heart, and that heart beat faster as 
it remembered that his name had been the 
first she had called upon for help. ‘‘Louis! 
Louis!’’ was her cry; and fatally misconstru- 
ing that—mistaking her simple, open, child. 
like affection for him—he madly dreamed 
that her love was his—that he read her heart 
—that poses. sensitive, reserved woman’s 


heart of hers, that even Angelo knew not 
thoroughly. Yet deeply as St. John loved 
her, he did not love co as Angelo did. 


It will break that strong stern heart to 
lose a child love it has twined every fibre 
round— 


As the vine weaves ber tendrils; 


but to lose her will only bruise and crush 
St. John's, for, it may be for years, but it 
will not be forever. Toa man like St. John 
the honorable course was to at once speak to 
her guardian and obtain his sanction. Why 
not that tonight? He knew that Egerton 
always went to bis li ,atter the rest had 
retired; and so, when all left the draw. 
ing-room, he walked to the library, and, 





f 


z 
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Egerton knew now what was 
he stretched out his 
moved the lamp a little back, 
self in shade. ‘ 

os ** continued St. Joha, 
mad—foolish—what you will; but 
—love her as perhaps a i 
man like you, who lives only in 
cannot understand.”’ 

Egerton lifted his eyes and looked at 
Did he know him so little, after all 
years—he who had loved her 
was 8 little child in his arms, nestling 
breast, in all her childish troubles 
ments | 

‘‘But you are her ‘€ 
‘‘and I deemed it the 
to ask your sanction to win her. I have 
—a fair hope——”’ 

‘‘Do you think Leonora loves you other- 
wise than as an old friend?’’ asked Eger. 
ton.’”” 

“Can any man say he knows a girl's 
heart?’’ said Louis. ‘I think—I hope she 
does. Have I your sanction to my suit— 
your permission to ask her ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Egerton. 

Heaven only knows what it cost him to 
say the word. But for the innate nobility of 
the soul, but for the stern of the man, 
he could not have resigned her so calmly. 
The word had passed the firm lips—the hand- 
some face was still and marble: like—set and 
cold, and calm as a beautiful statue. It 
might have been some classic statue for 
any warmth that face had, a“; the dark 
eyes, and they were fixed on St. John, who 
now rose. 

“Then, plainly, I have your free sanc- 
tion,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘to rob you of your 
sweet ward? You will miss her at first, 
Egerton.” 

“IT am a stern, ambitious man, who 
lives only in public life. No,’’ said the 
minister, moving a little more into the 


shade. 

‘‘Well, good night, Angelo,” said Louis. 
‘Your gift is inestimable.’’ 

‘ Good night, Louis ’”’ he responded. 

‘It is late already, Egerton,’’ said Louis. 
‘‘Have all those papers to be attended to to- 
night ?”’ 

eoThey must be in town to-morrow ?”’ said 
E oz wearily; ‘I must take them my- 
rr 4 ’” 
“Shall you return to morrow,”’ asked St. 
John. 

“No, the day after,’’ he replied. 


bee 


ae 


F 
re? 


‘J may 


be detained. Write and tell me of your suc- 
‘I will,’’ said Louis. ‘‘Once more, good- 
night.”’ 


“Good night, Louis,’’ was the reply in 
the same tone as betore. 

The door closed, and Angelo Egerton was 
alone. 

How very dark the library was—how 
the gloom had deepened into black night— 
and how very silent it waz, as if something 
had died there that night How very, ver 
dreary and stil] it was, but not more s 
than the silent, motionless figure sitting there, 
with the arms resting on the table, the head 
bowed on them—hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing, feeling nothing, but the heavy 
weariness of agony that had stricken the 
strong heart to the earth. 

He had thought he knew her inmost heart; 
he had once dreamed she t love him, 
but that was past; it seemed years ago 
now; the ‘‘dead must bury its dead’’— 
roud, am man, would have 
given all his long line of ancestors now—all 
his hard-won honors to have back his lost 
child-love—but it was too late, and 
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confidence ?’ 

The statue like face softened, and he 
gently. trying to release bis hand from 
firm hand that would not release it: 

“Why should wer your young 
with my sorrows am weary—weary— 
Jalen, that is all; let me attend to these pa 


rs. 

PeYou shall not,” said Julian. ‘You 
were yourself when we parted last night.’’ 

Last night! How many years ago it 
seemed! and the words came unconsciously 
from his lips: 

“Only hours—it seems a life-time—weary 
years, Julian, I lost something last night.’’ 

“Angelo, I know all now,’ said Julian. 
‘I saw St. John come here.’’ 

Pride gave way now, the man broke 
down, and he bowed his on the hands 
that still clasped his: 

“Oh Julian! Julian!’’ said he; ‘‘she was all 
I bad!” 

For a long time Julian did not speak. He 
could not, for he had never before seen a 
strong man weep; never before witnessed 
such deep, passionate anguish. Then at 
last his soit voice said: 

“Angelo, old friend, he cannot—does not 
love her as you do. He has mistaken her 
simple, frank affection for him, for love. If 
I know anything of woman’s heart she will 
never be his wife. Hope! You have not 
lost your child-love.’’ 

“T have,’ said Egerton, rising. ‘“What 
man ever yet really knew a woman’s heart? 
Is not her affection for me, too, as frankly 
shown, as unconcealed? 1 dreamed once 
that she might have loved me—I was mad— 
mad to think that I, twenty two years older 
than her, could ever be more to her than a 
guardian. Leave me now, dear Julian. 
Excuse me to them. I am going to take 
these papers to town, and I shall return to 
morrow night late. Sit up for me, but do 
not let her do so. Henceforth I wiil be what 
he believes me—a stern, ambitious man. 
who lives only in public life,’’ he said with 
a bitter smile. 

“Does he know 80 little of you—you?”’ 
said Julian. 

“Hold him excused, Julian. He has seen 
but little of Angelo. It is Egerton he knows. 
a he love heras Ido—as I should have 

one.’” 

_ “He cannot—it is not in him!”’ said Ju- 
lian. “Ab! Ange, you are a noble gener. 
ous spirit to resign her so calmly. Heaven 
knows how well I love you, but néver so 
well as now!’ 

“It is all left me!” said Angelo, turning 
aside. 

Then he wrung Julian’s hand in silence, 
for he could not speak; and taking up the 
ministerial papers,he went out of the gloomy 
old library. 

e 


gE 
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All is told. Louis 8t. John had found 
a in eat al library, and with ear 
nest, impassioned age, he has poured 
out his love—laid bis ty at her feet. 

“Ob! Leonora, donot send me from you!’ 
he said. ‘Do not tell me you do not—can- 
not love me!’’ 

Startled, almost frightened, overborne by 
the passionate eloquence with which he 
had spoken, she had stood till now like a 
statue, hearing, understanding, yet hardly 
realizing his words, hearing him with the 
dark grave face turned to him, and wonder- 
ing half frightened glance. But now, when 
she most needed it, her self- possession failed 
her, and suddenly covering her face, she 
wept passionately— wept for herself,that ber 
sftection had been so misconstrued ; wept for 
him, that his wild dream was broken; wept, 
as all sensitive, true hearted women must, 
that she had unwittingly caused such mis 
ery to the man who had his soul at her feet. 
It was only for a minute, and then she 
dropped her hands and turned the swéet sad 
face to his. 

Forgive me! Oh, Colonel Louis, for- 
g'veme!"’ said Leonora. ‘I never dreamed 

is. Iam so young. My affection was s0 
different—its kness should have 
warned you. I not love you—I never 
thould “I can never be your wife. Think 
re me, if you can, only as the child you have 

hown. Forget the woman you have 
ee She held out her hand, and said: 
Or your own sake, as much as for mine, 
= not leave till the afternoon, and part 
—o me calmly. Msy Heaven restore you 
peace and happiness, Louis St. John!’ 





that? And when she returned, hours after, 

met her, and told her that Colo- 
nel John had been suddenly called to 
London to see an old companion in arms 
who was dangerous) ill, and she was just in 
time to bid h bye. 

But Leonora’s habitual self-control had 
resumed its sway, and when she parted from 
St. John no one could have guessed that 
= > painful had between them. 
Only Julian, and Louis's gentle mother—to 
whom her son had told everything—could 
see that his lips quivered, and that the dark 
eyes of the Span drooped. 

She crept away to the summit of a lofty 
watch tower, facing the south, and stood 
watching the carriage that bore him away, 
murmuring: 

‘I could never have been his wife—I could 
never have loved him!”’ 

And unconsciously her hand stole to the 
cross on her heart, and clasped it close and 
clingingly. 

It was long before she met Louis St. John 
again. 

And where was Angelo Egerton? At 
the time St. John was leaving Falcontower 
Castle, he was bending over those papers in 
the Foreign Office. He had not, and did 
not intend to go near St. James's Square. 
He could not bear to go there where every- 
thing would seem to remind him of what he 
had lost. There he was the next morning 
early, looking over papers, reading and an 
swering letters with the calmness and cool- 
ness which had always marked him, con- 
centrating his mind and energies on what 
for the time being demanded attention; and 
no one, to see that dark severe face, would 
have found out any change, save, perhaps, 
if he paused for a moment, a very ciose ob 
server might have noticed a weary look 
about the mouth and in the eyes, and a 
heavier weight of care on the grave, stern 
brow; but that was all to betray the anguish 
the proud man was crushing back so ruth- 
lessly on a breaking heart. 

It was long after noon, and Egerton was 
about to leave his hotel for King’s Cross to 
return to the north, when a note was put 
into his hands. He turned back into the 
room and opened it— 


“Dear EGkRTON—My dream waa too 
bright to last. She never loved me, save as 
a friend. I am going abroad, and when my 
furlough is up, back to my regiment in Can. 
ada. God bless you, old friend! It will be 
long before we meet, if ever. 

“Louis 8. Jonn.”’ 


The first thought of Angelo’s generous 
heart is sorrow for Louis's grief; his second 
deep joy, for he knows that St. John may 
love again, that the blow will only crush 
his heart, for his love is like the sapling of 
a year's growth, that can bow to the gale, 
and spring up again stronger than before; 
but Angelo’s love has grown with years, 
and his heart is like the strong oak that the 
blast cannot bend, but breaks forever, and 
he murmurs low to himeelf: 

“Mine only now, my life, my little one— 
mine only!’’ 

It was late at night when they reached 
Falcontower station, and there, walking up 
and down in the moonlight, ever faithful, 
was Julian watching for him, with Leon, the 
Spa nish bloodhound, at his side. 

‘Julian, my dear fellow.’’ said the well- 
known, loved voice, and Julian turned to 
meet Angelo, while their bands clasped in 
an iron grasp that spoke more than any lan 
guage could have done. 

It was not till they reached the castle, till 
they found themselves once more in the 
dear, gloomy, old library; that either spoke; 
then Julian laid his hand on Egerton’s 
shoulder, and with his tender blue eyes 
looking deep into his deep grey orbs, with 
their still regretful shadow, esid softly: 

“Angelo, was I not rigbt, when that night 
{ ssid to you ‘You have not lost your child. 
love.’ ” 

“Dear Julian, right and wrong,’’ said 
Egerton. ‘] know that she has refused bim; 
but how do I know that she loves, or ever 

love me?” 
ee Ask her,”’ said = artist, simply, and 
beautiful eyes sm 
A not yet, Julian,”’ said Egerton; ‘‘not 
till she is old enough to marry at once or 


- 


‘You know best,”’ said Julian. 

“He wrote to me this morning,” ssid 
Egerton; ‘‘it is well I did not mect her then, 
or to nigtt. To morrow morning i can meet 
her as usual.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


HRISTMAS has , and the party 
at Falcontower Poe oye broken up, 
but there have been seeds sowed that 


will grow up and cannot be u 
Parliament is sitting, and Angelo 
has opened the campaign with a that 


the papers are full of, and even t who 
do not like his politics are bound to admire 
and bow to the intellect that dictates it. He 
is there now, listening calmly, sometimes 
with a quiet smile, to the attacks made on 
him and his party and the ministry, by those 
who were clamoring for ‘‘reform’’ or what 
— were pleased to call reform—those who 
had spent the previous autumn in vainly en- 
deavoring to stir up the people to be discon- 
tented with what existed, and failing to 
rouse them up intended to force a certain 
ome on the ministry in order to oppose 
t. 

And while Sir Angelo sits in that 
arena, ‘‘child love’’ sits alone by the h 
in that library in the house in St. James's 

uare, with the noble pictures of the grand 
old masters looking down on her. 

Margaret is absent at Lady Alice St. John’s 
and so Leonora sits alone, bending forwards, 
and now and then a slight look of pain 
crosses the grave, quiet brow, and she 
movea her hand fora second to her chest, 
to her dying day she wil] at times fee] tnat 
stiletto wound—to her dying day she will 
bear that mark of Vivian's handiwork. It 
changes the current of her thoughts to him 
and his deeds, and her face darkens,and she 
lifts her eyes to the mantelpiece, where 
stands a small photograph of the portrait; 
ber eyes have not lost that mournful shadow, 
nor their watchfui sleepless look, nor will 
they ever aay lose it, for the iron has en- 
tered so deeply into her soul thateven when 
the barb is withdrawn the rust will remain. 
But now a softer expression steals over the 
young face, for her thoughts have wandered 
to Angelo Egerton, She can almost hear 
him speaking. She knows 80 well: 

That style, so stately. sweet, and strong 

That tamely read had all the charm of soug. 

A step came along the aged outside— 
not Sir Angelo’s firm, light, almost noise- 
less step, but that of the old servant Burns. 

‘Miss Leonora,”’ said he, ‘‘there is a per 
son just called wanting to see Sir Angelo. I 
told him he was down at the House,and then 
he said he must see the young Spanish lady, 
Miss de Caldara.”’ 

“Did he giveany name? But show him 
up; I will see him whoever he is,’’ said 
Leonora, leaning back in her arm chair. 

‘‘His name ts Harding, Miss Leonora.’’ 

“Harding—I thought so. Show him 
up,”’ said the Castilian, drawing a deep 
breath. 

In a few moments Robert Harding the de- 
tective, entered; a gentlemanly, intelligent, 
keenly sharp-looking man, between thirty 
and forty. 

‘How do you do, ma’am; I hope [ see you 
well *’ he said with a low bow. 

“Quite well, thank you, Mr. Harding. 
Take a seat.’’ Her eye went keen and 
straight to his as she added, bending for 
wards, ‘‘Have you come to tell me that Viv- 
ian has escaped you?” 

‘Yes, ma'am,”’ he replied. 

She fell back again, and that sharp, mo 
mentary spasm crossed her face. 

The detective noticed it. 

‘‘Are you in pain, Miss de Caldara?’’ he 

inquired. ‘‘Are you ill?’ 
‘Jt is nothing,’ she replied; ‘‘only that 
stiletto wound. At distant intervals it pains 
mea little. Go on; tell me what you have 
to tell ”’ 

“Well, ma'am, you must know that when 
I last wrote, two months ago,I was sharp on 
his trail.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Leonora, ‘‘you had tracked 
him to Baden Baden.”’ 

“Ay, right into Baden, ma’am,’’ said 
Harding. ‘‘It was long betore I found any 
trace, and then at last [ found a clue at the 
passport office in Paris. You know I had a 
colored photograph of him from that portrait. 
I showed it, and they told me a man with 
jost such burnished gold looking hair ons | 
remembered only that) had passed throug 
a week before for Lyons I travelled night 
and day, and entered that city a few hours 
after my chase. But you were right in tell 
ing me that he was cunning as a fox, and 
slippery asaneel He was gone—doubled 
upon me somehow, sand reached Badea. 
That was shortly before Christmas, and I 
8 he must have come over here; for at 
en I lost every trace of him, and was 
quite at sea until a month ago,and then I re- 


pak, res Ba useful. won't trou 
ou with d ma’am. Bovffice { 
found from him that Vivian bed robbed him 


him if I could find him, w 

might not be pleasant to en ond Roane 
then told me that he knew Vivian had 
toHamburg. I went Miss de Valdara. I saw 
him in a gaming house; he gave a password, 
and I knew it would be useless to go to the 
police there, for they play into the hands of 
those who keep these hells—you'll pardon 
the word, ma’am; to attempt to go in would 
have been worse, and so I waited and 
watched. He came out late at night with a 
number of his companions, and I followed 
bim and marked the house he entered; but 
when later I called there, he was gone; 
whether he had seen me I don’t know, but 
he had fled and escaped me, and from that 
time to this I have utterly lost him. I have 
also exhausted my funds and have returned 
for instructions—the chase seems almost 
hopeless. I came so late, because, if I am 
to continue, 1 could catch the first Calais 
or Rotterdam boat in the morning.’’ 

“Have you literally no clue?’ asked Le- 
onora. 

“Not the finest thread,’’ he replied; ‘‘t is 
almost hopeless. It seems to me, ma'am, 
merely flinging away Sir Angelo Ege:ton’s 
money.”’ 

‘It must be flung away, then,’’ said the 
Castilian, rising; ‘‘he would not have it 
given up if it costsa fortune. You did right 
to come to night.”’ 

‘Perhaps, Miss de Caldara, you can give 
me a clue,’’ said Harding. ‘‘Do you know 
in what manner he lived—-if he had an 
property? Do you know anything of his 
an ents ?’’ 

“‘No—I don’t think he is really Stanteld’s 
nephew,’’ she replied. ‘‘I am very sure that 
when he ma Miss Stanfeld bad or 
appeared to have property, or her father 
would never have allowed the marrisge. I 
am equally sure that when I was in that 
house he had no property of any kind what. 
ever; he and S'anfeld were not then on very 
good terms. Vivian was and isa professed 
gambler—that I know.”’ 

“Do you know of any associates he bad?’ 
he next asked. ‘‘Any one he is likely to 
draw upon or apply to for money ?"’ 

“No one,"’ said Leonora. ‘The only per- 
son he is likely to have in | manner gone 
to, is his poor wife, who is living with her 
grandfather; and even there, if he has been 
once, he will not go again, for Mr. Everard 
would give him up.”’ 

‘Then I have noclue at all, ma’am,"’ said 
the detective. ‘‘When will Sir Angelo be 
home ?"’ 

‘I cannot tell. It is eleven now,’’ said 
Leonora, holding out her watch. ‘The 
House is late, and it may be two or three 
o'clock before he returns. At what hour 
in the morning does the boat leave the 
river?’ 

‘The Rotterdam boat at eight; the one 
from Dover to Calais at seven. I should 
have to leave town by a night train to catch 
it.”” 

‘‘Which is the best?’ inquired Leonora. 
‘Weill, ma'am. perhaps the Rutterdam 
boat; because if Vivian is a professed game 
ster he will hang about the German spas and 
towns—Heidelberg, Baden, Hamburg, and 
such like.’’ 

‘Then goin that, Mr. Harding. Be here 
at six o'clock in the morning, and you shall 
see Sir Angelo. Iam quite certain he wii! 
say as | do—persist at any cost.”’ 

The detective rcse. 

“I hope be will, ma’am, tor I am very 
much annoyed that he bas esca me. i 
hope you do not think I have left anything 
undone.’” 

‘Most certainly not, Mr. Harding. We 








leave me, for either way she must do that. 
It ie but another six mouths patience—anx- 


ceived information of him through an Eng 
lishman.’’ 


have the utmost confidence in you.’ 
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———————— 
‘Thank you,” sald be. ‘““Good-night, 
ma’rm se 
*Good night, Mr. Harding,”’ responded 


The detective departed, and the Rotter. 
dem boat next morning bore him away to 
Holland. 


[TO BE CONTINTED ) 


Winning a Heart. 


BY M. D. 


Te red reees that draped the porch of 








Abwick Cottage were tosting their 

clusters in the bre-z», as pretty May 

Brand ran out into the garden to wel- 
come her busband. 

“Well, you cruel stepmother,”’ said be, 
as he paseed one arm quietly around his 
wife's waist; ‘‘what have you done with the 
cbil¢ren ?"’ 

‘They are in the schoolroom, making 
rose gariands fer the Runday schoo! festive) 
to nighbt,’’ said May Brand, leughing; ‘‘but 
tell me Elbert, have you heard from your 
mother?’ 

He nodded. 

“Aod what does she say ?"’ 

* Perbap* you had better read this letter 
for yourself,"’ eaid Mr. Brand, with the 
greatest gravity, as he drew out an envel 
ope from his breast pocket, and handed it to 
his wire. 

She opened it, and read its contents with 
@ throbbing heart. 

“My dear son,"’ Madam Brand had writ. 
ten, ‘I am sorry to bear that you bave made 
such a fool of yourself as to marry your 
children « governess—’ 

“Ob, E bert!"’ cried May, with a little 
sob 

‘Read on, my dear,"’ answered Elbert, 
laughing. 

“And I ean only say,”’ added the letter, 
in stiff angular characters, ‘‘that although 
my home is open to your dear, motherleas 
little ones, I shall never consent to receive 
your wife. 

Your aff:ctionate mother 
Evvict Branp.” 

May looked up at her husband with a pale, 
atar'ied f ce 

‘Or. E bert!"’ ‘what 
shall we do?” 

‘Do?’ he repeated, with asmile. ‘“‘Why, 
what is there to do, except to be as happy 
as wecan, and writ patiently for my mother 
to get the better of her very absurd preju 
dices."’ 

The young wife clung close to her hus- 
band's side. 

“*E bert,’’ whispered she, with pleading 
eyes raised to bis face, ‘‘are you sure— quite 
sure. that you are not sorry you married 
me? For! know I am but a child, although 
I love the little ones so dearly, and, after al), 
it seems inappropriate that I a mere nur 
gery governess, should take the place of 
Madam Brand's queenly daughter in your 
heart and home.” 

He took both her hands in his and looked 
with infinite tenderness into her face. 

* Little wife "’ said he, ‘‘you are more to 
me than all the world—my precious jewel, 
the beason star of my lile.’’ 

And May was conten . 

Bearcely a week, however, had elapsed, 
when Madam Brand herself came unex 
pectedly upon the scene. 

It was a balmy summer afternoon, the 
air filled with the scent of new mown hay, 
when an old lady, in a traveling cloak, of 
rich dark velvet aclose beaver hat, and a 
brooch of diamonds sparkling in the folds 
of lace that encircled her throat rang at the 
door of Abwick Cottage, with a prim maid 
at her side. 

‘Is my son at home ?”’ said she to the ser- 
vant. 

* | beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said the as 
tonished woman. 

“My son—Mr Brand.’’ 

*“N» ma'am; he's gone to the city; but 
Mre B a 

‘I want to hear nothing about Mrs 
Brand."’ said the old lady, stiffly. ‘Where 
are E'bert's children ?"’ 

*] was just a goin’ to tell you, ma'am,” 
said the servant, with ratber an injured air, 
‘as they was out in the grove with their 
mamma.”’ 

**] suppose you mean with Mrs. Brand,”’ 
said the old lady, speaking the words as if 
with an eflort 

‘Shall I send tor them, ma’am ?"’ 

No’ sald Madam Brand; ‘‘give the di- 
rection to my maid. She will take me to 
my son's children "’ 

May Brand was sitting in the clover- 
spriokied grass, with little E'la covering 
ber fair head with flowers, and the other 
children, gathered around her, when 
Georgie. the youngest and boldest of all, 
cried out : 

“Oh, mamma, look—only look! There's 
® crooked old woman for all the world like 
a witch ’’ 

Muy started to her feet. 

The old lady glared at her without recog- 

salutation 


she exclaimed, 





nizing her shy in any way what- 
soever 

‘Children, ’’said she grimly, ‘I am grand- 
mamma.”’ 

The children started. 


“And I ve come totake you home with me 
to livs,”’ she added. 

Toere was a momentary silence, and then 
the little flock gathered around their young 


siepmother. 

‘We won't go.”’ said E'la. 

Oo never leave mamma,"’ spoke up 
The old lady grew scarlet. 

‘You don't know what a grand place 
Brand Hall is,’ said she. ‘There's a pair 
of ponies there, a goat carriage, and s whole 
reomful of toys that belon to your papa 
once And you'll play all day long. and 
have all that you choose to ask for.’ 

‘Not without mamma,"’ ssid Georgie, 
shorily; while Frank, the eldest, took her 
band io his with a caressing air of protec- 
tion 

* Don't be afraid, mamma,”’ said he; ‘‘we 
would pever Jeave you Grandmother, you 
are very , but we choose to stay with 
mamma. 

And old Madam Brand turned abruptly 
round. 

‘We will go home,” she said addressing 
her ma'd. 

“Will you pot stay tor some refresh. 
ments?’ asked May, rye ‘‘My husband 
will be home in about an hour, and wili re- 
gret to hear that you have gone without 
seeing bim "’ 

Madam Brand then turned sharply upon 
her. 

‘Young woman,” said she, ‘‘you have 
stolen trom me my son 8 beart and the love 
of these innocent children, but there is one 
thing you cannot steal] and that is my inde- 


pendence and free will. Susan, the car 
riage."’ 

Frank looked wistfully into his step 
mother's face as the old Jady stalked silently 
away. 


‘‘Mamma,”’ said he, ‘are you vexed?’ 

“No, dearest.’’ she answered. with an ef- 
fort. ‘be is old, and we should never be 
vexed with old people.”’ 

flalt an hour af erwards the gardener and 
two or three other men, came up the path, 
carrying « burden between them—a he! pless 
old lady, with her grey hair bedabbled with 
blood. 

“Tt was the horses took fright at the train 
passing under the bridge, ma'am ”’ said the 
gardener, who had hurried out with a pallid 
fece and startled eyes. ‘And the old lady 
was flung out.”’ 

And when Elbert came home he was as- 
tonished to find bis mo'her, pale and sense 
lees, on a sofa in the parlor, and his young 
wife watching over her. 

‘*Elbert,’’ said May, looking up into her 
hnaband s face, ‘I think heaven has sent 
her to my care.”’ 

“But, my own darling, if she should 
die?’ 

“She will not die,’’ said May, quietly. 
‘| shall purse her back to life, and perhaps 
she will learn to love me, after all.’’ 

“If she does not !’’ cried Elbert fervently, 
‘‘she must have a heart of stone "’ 

A month bad passed away; Madam Brand 
promoted for tbe first time to a pillow lined 
eary chair, was enjoving the sweet breeze at 
the window, with Elbert seated at her side, 
while May had gone to hear little Georgie's 
prayers before be fe)] asleep 

The young wife soon returned, and, on 
the very threshold she heard her mother 
say, earnestly : 

“T thank God, Elbert, for all that bas 
happened to me during the past month. 
For if it were not for that awtul shadowy 
danger through which I have passed I[ should 
never bave known what an angel your wife 
is "’ 

May came softly into the room, and knelt 
down like a white shadow at Madam Brand s 
side. 

The old lady caressed her with a loving 
hand. 

“My guardian angel,’’ said she; ‘‘my sun- 
beam "’ 

“Call me your daughter,”’ whispered 
Mav, with her cheek laid against the white, 
withered old hand ‘Only say that you will 
be my mother; for I have been motherless 
forse many years.”’ 

‘‘May—daughter,"’ said Madam Brand, 
with tears in her eyes. 

And the word was sweeter than any music 
in May's ears. 

She knew that she bad won the heart of 
her husband's mother at last. 


A woman in Los Angelos, Cs)., became 
possessed of the notion that her little girl 
might, by slow starvation, be brought to 
euch a physical condition, that she would 
be trans'ated to the tpirit world witheut dy 
ing. With that end in view she fed the 
child on fruit only, steadily diminishing the 
qnantity until the victim was horribly ema 
ciated. Neighbors then interfered, much to 
the displeasure of the mother, who declared 
that the little one had reached a point where 
visions of spirit life betokened the nearness 
of the expected change. 








Forty six thousand do!lars worth of lob 
sters were shipped from Halifax for the Lon. 
don market last Tuesday, 1t being the first 
Cargo. 
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mae yard are each fifty-one 








Love’s Triumph. 


BY M. B. 


ATTIE bad a very fiery temper, but 
! that was ber worst fault. j 
\ When she married John E‘don, 
le said 

' She ll ‘mabe his life a warm business for 
bim.”’ 

But Mattie thought differently. 

“{"]] show them what a triumph love will 
work. I'll teach them I'm not the vixen I 
seem.”’ 

And so she murried him. 

The wedding was a very pleasant effsir— 
something to look back to as long as they 
lived. 

The honeymoon was rich with the pleas 
ures of new married life tothe bumble pair, 
but the time soon came when the bride must 
leave the old roof tree for the untried reali 
ties of a home of her own. 

That was the first trial—the trial of leav- 
ing home and mother; but it was fleeting, 
for in the excitement of ‘setting up’’ house 
keeping in the white cottage on Squire 
Biack's farm, the little sorrow was at once 
drowned. 

It was very funny—John laughed, and 
Mattie laughed, when just they two sat 
down to the little new table, and ate the 
viands prepared by Mattie's own hands. 

Everything was new and strangely sweet. 
Everything went on nicely, and Mattie was 
triumphant. But all things earthly must 
change. 

The weather grew warm, the kitchen hot, 
and one of the hottest days of the season 
Mattie had the headache, and supper must 
be ready at five o clock. 

Mattie tried to get itready, but burnt her 
wrist; then she burnt the bread. She looked 
at the clock, and saw that it had stopped; 
then, looking out of the door, she saw John 
coming. 

‘Is supper ready?’’ he asked; and she 
muttered something—so they had their first 
quarrel. 

Oh, dear. the first quarrel ! 
made the poor little woman ! 

But John looked sullen, and left without 
kissing her. 

They never talked that quarrel over, 
simply because each was too proud to broach 
the subject. 

After that time quarrels came oftener 
and oftener. 

They didn't mean to quarrel, but somehow 
angry words would come up. 

After awhile a little boy came to their 
household. and it seemed fora month or 
two a good deal like the well remembered 
honeymoon; but Mattie's wretched temper 
would fly to pieces agaio, and the happiness 
was epoiled. 


How sorry it 


‘It s curious we can’t get along without | 


80 much quarreling,’’ said John, one winter 


day. 

Mattie felt the tears in her eyes in a mo. 
ment, her heart softened, and she was about 
to confess her failings and ask his forgive. 
ness, when he continued : 

“It's all your hateful temper, Mattie— 
you know it is.’’ 

That was enough. and what was meant 
to be a reconciliation was really another 
quarrel. 

*Oh, dear me, it is mv wretched temper 
—I know it is!’’ sobbed Mattie, after John 
had went out: ‘but he needn't have said 
80. 

“If T only wasn't so blunt,’’ said John to 
himself, with a sigh. 

So things went trom bad to worse. _Lit- 
tle mistakes were magnified into terrible 
wrongs. 

The neighbors had their fill of gossip 
about the matter, and finally, one day, when 
John was away, Mattie thought the thing 
over. 

I’m a wretched little nuisance,’’ she 
said, mentally; ‘I don't know why I am so 
either; but I can’t helpit,’’ she said, despair. 
ing'y, her lips quivering, and her eyes filling 
with tears. ‘Il ve a great mind to take Fred 
and go home, and stay there. 
couldn't be greater than it is.’”’ 

She clasped the baby close in her arms, 
and the tears fell thick and fast on his curly 
— 

er heart seemed bursting within 
but she wrapped the child in ie shawl, yen 
hea, peng “ she fled the place and 
ead across the snow- 
a mother ow-covered flelds to 

“Whats the matter, child?” asked her 
mother. as Mattie, pale a iveri 
“i at the door. - ee. - 

“Dont ask me, mo ” 
wre'ched little woman. en ae 

“You ain't left home?” 

— mother, for ever,”’ 

“Don't say that to me. You gs 
back this instant,’’ said her asada 
ing of the scandal that was sure to follow 
-_— & proceeding by her miserable daugh. 

“Oh, don’t, mother!” 
the ge. of deepair. — a ee 

“Fell me about it, my dear child.” 

, oe | »”” said 
eg mather, melted into tenderness by that 

Then Mattie, through her ' 

tears, told her 
= all, and ended with these pitiful 


My shame 
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ou, but wil) beg you to forgive 
hour that follows Twill be Soe aan 
than the hour of your weddin 
= you ofa instance 
li e. os 

And ber mother told her of one 
little family differences that come 
tween so many worthy 

The story ended so tly that 
soothed the tempest in the breast of the 
heart-sick daughter. 

After the story was done, Mattie stil] 
knelt resting her tired head on her moth- 
a aie stroked the 

er hair in si)- 
ence for some time, bat Gioules ~ Ant 
were busy. 

Suddenly she arose, took her child in her 
arms, wrapped it close in a shawl, and pre- 

to go. 

‘Where are you going, my child?”’ asked 
her mother. 

“To make my confession,’’ she answered 
through her tears. 

ee you !”’ said her mother. 

hen John came home that ta pretty 
“—e -* his may | i _ 

he fire was burn ly on the 
hearth, and before it med tie dressed 
in a neat calico wrapper with snowy collar 
and cuffs, and a scarlet bow of ribbon at her 
throat. 

Baby sat on his pallet before the fire, 
crowing lustily, and beating the floor withs 
tin rattle. 

Supper was on the table, and the tea was 
steaming on the hearth. 

— was cold, but such a scene warmed 
im. . 

He went straight to the pallet and com- 
menced a romp with the baby. 

Mattie went and kaelt there, too, deter- 
mined to make her confession, but she did 
not know how to commence. 

It was easy to think of beforehand, but 
when the time came she was lost. 

There was an awkward pause—then both 
spoke at once. 

‘*Mattie, I've been——’’ 

“John, I'm sorry——’’ 

Their eyes met, and each saw the tender 
ness in those of the other, and all was told 
in an instant. Both had made their confes- 
8100. 

John opened his arms, and Mattie fell 
sobbing on his oreast, while baby looked on 
in amazement. 

From that hour they were the happiest of 
couples. 


How To Maxe Rat Prs.—Rats have 
hitherto been looked upon as vermin to be 
extirpated without mercy whenever the 
chance offered. An English clergyman 
has raised his voice in their favor, and 
clares them to be savory and wholesome for 
food. The time is probably not far distant 
when side by side with rabbits will be dis- 
played ‘‘fine barn fed rats."’ The 

entleman has been delivering a series of 
ectures on natural history, and in the 
course of one recently remarked that ‘in 
cons¢ quence of a statement made by him 8 
short 1ime since, he had received upwards 
of 1000 letters of inquiry as to how to 
make rat piel) He could not answer 
querists individually, 80 he took this oppor- 
lunity to state publicly that rat pie was 
made in precisely the same way as rabbit 
pie, the only difference being that the form- 
er was far more delicious than the latter. 
The cook should be careful to procure 9 
fine rats as possible, cut off their tails, skis 
and dress them, then cut them in four 
and add a few pieces of pork fat. 
cooked and cold the pie will be 
of the most delicious jelly. He farther 
stated that he had often been dining with 
his friends when they bad left the daintiest 
viands on the table untouched, while every 
scrap of rat pie had been devoured. Tn°re 
is no accounting for tastes, bat we should 
advise our readers to avoid the 
the drains and gutters, and to eat only thos 
which have been fed on grain and chess, % 
the most dire results, in the form of 
poisoning and a variety of diseases, MAY 
follow the unwholesome meal. 
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IF 1 COULD KRZOW. 
————— 
BY w.¢. P. 
— ee 
could know tbat tofling bere 
it I Sagh weary years, till all my strength was 


would bring to me at last one day—just one, 
rest peace when all m toil was do 
ahaeatas I'd labor on. ”_ 


If I could know that, by and by, the clouds 
seem ng darker da 
wh Rocarvand let tke sunskine Uuovgh 


Would break an 
once more, 
’ not, but travel o’er and o’er 
No The same dark way. 


1d see, far o'er the rugged b‘lis 
Ae i earesty wastes before me, one bright epee 
Through — my path would lead I'd 
uggie on, 
baby + tired till hope and strength were 


And falter not. 


Footsore and 
gone, 


If | could know that in the Far Beyond— 
That Mystic Land where peaceful rivers fiow— 
Those 1 have loved and lost would smile once 


more 
To welcome me when I should reach the shore 
A'd long to go. 


t faith is weak, and is waning fast, 
a peast oft a voice a Ne dB, “Allis well,” 
And sometimes, through the darkness, I can 
866 
of 1 but what the end will be 
— ism, I cannot tell. 
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Somebody's Essay. 


BY CELANIRE. 


OMEBODY sat at her desk in a most 
disconsolate state of mind. She had 
been chosen as an essayist for one of 
the meetings of the little Quakertown 

Lyceum, but so far had been unable to find 
anything to write about. 

t was allin vain that she had listened to 
wise people talking—all in vain that she 
bad turned over leaf after leaf of encyclo- 
pedias, histories, and other big books in 
hopes of lighting on some happy thought. 

Day after day had passed; the appointed 
evening was very, very close at hand, and 
she was still as far from a subject as ever. 

‘‘How I do wish that I were learned!’’ she 
soliloquized. ‘‘Then, perhaps, I might 
think of something wherewith to edify that 
august assemblage,—wise reflections, per 
chance, on some epoch of the world’s his- 
tory—or an account of the recent progress 
of science, or the latest bit of art gossip. 
Ah, yes, there are a thousand and one 
things of which I might tell, if—if—I only 
were very learned. But, oh dear! there's 
just nothing for me to write about!”’ 

“Oh dear. oh dear!’’ mimicked a little 
voice close by, ‘“‘nothing to write about!’’ 

Somebody looked in the directiun of the 
voice, rubbed her eyes to be sure she was 
not dreaming, and looked again in amaze- 
ment; for there,on the edge of her inkstand, 
sat the tiniest of sprites, balancing and 
swaying to and fro as though he every mo 
ment expected to tumble into the ink. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear!'’ he repeated, this 
time with a little, Piping laugh; ‘‘nothing 
to write about! bak could show you 
ever so many things in this one room. ut 
the trouble is, you are too stupid to use 
your eyes.’’ 

“Too stupid, indeed!’’ rejoined Some- 
body, with indignation; ‘I should like to 
know what you can show me 80 wonderful 


in this room .”’ 

“Softly, softly, my young friend,’’ said 
the sprite; ‘“‘suppose you look at the blank 
sheet of paper lying before you—look very 


attentively, mind—and tell me what you 
nee ’” 


Somebody shrugged her shoulders dubi- 
ously, but looked, and behold! instead of 
the blank white paper, a panorama of mov- 
ing figures presented itself; at first misty, 
like the vague imaginings of a dream, they 
800n took shape as the half forgotten mem. 
ories of things seen or heard. 

First of all, came by a troop of men, wo- 
menand children. Wretch looking, in- 
deed, were some of these—ragged, decrepit, 
old men, who walaed with tottering steps; 
younger men, equally ragged, and, alas! 
equally feeble and unsteady in gait, but 
from a far different cause; women with pale, 
starved faces, or a look even more sad and 
awful, and children whose young counte 
nances were already marred by disease or 
crime. Yet by far the greater number were 
® Class of sturdy beggars, who elbowed their 
way through the crowd, pushing aside the 
weaker ones; and some few there were 
whose honest faces might seem to entitle 
ag to a place among the more deserving 

r. 
But, however different in appearance 


~— were all intent on one thing—rag- 








fa the rear of the great warehouses of the 
city, in the cellars of rich and poor, in the 
by streets and alleys, on bleak, lonely com- 
mons in the suburbs, wherever an ash bar 
relora pile of refuse had been emptied, 
there these people might be seen, busily 
sorting out the bits of rags and paper, and 
fees them in great sacks to the paper 


As these figures vanished from sight an- 
other ecene appeared—the paper mill itself, 


with all its 
First of all, there were great cylinders, 


into which the rags (or waste papers) were 





Py 
along over an endless wire belt, on which it 
was shaken out evenly and received its 
wats Gare Seen the crossed wires under 
neath. 

Then it was preesed and dried between 
heated cylinders; and at last it emerged 
from its trials as clean, pure paper—white 
or cream color, or blue. 

Then all these scenes faded away, and 
Somebody found herself staring at the blank 
sheet of paper on her desk. But there sat 
the sprite on her inkstand, swinging to and 
fro, and ng his tiny hands gleefully. 

‘‘Well, well,”’ said he, ‘‘so you did see 
something after all, eh ?’’ 

‘I don’t know,” rejoined Somebody, 
doubtfully; ‘‘perhaps I dreamt it. I don’t 
see anything else particularly interesting in 
this room.”’ 


‘I told you that you were too stupid to 
use your eyes,’’ retorted the sprite. 

**Look at the lead pencil you hold in your 
hand,”’ he continued, ‘‘red cedar from Filo. 
rida, graphite from the now disused mine 
of Barrow Eogland. What a tale it 
might tell we of either place, especially of 
the latter! How this mine has been known 
from the days ot Queen Elizabeth, how the 
—— there—so free from impurity—no 

oubt first suggested its use for pencils; how 
the mine became such an object of plunder 
that secret passage ways were dug through 
to it from neighboring mines, and it was 
once forcibly taken possession of at the 
surface; a]l this and more it would tell you 
if it could but speak.”’ 

‘‘Dear me,”’ said Somebody, ‘TI knew all 
that about pencils, read it somewhere, long. 
long ago. But, pray tell me, what else 
there in this room worth talking about ?"’ 

‘I should hke to know,’’ observed the 
sprite, a little wrathfully, ‘‘what use you 
make of your eyes at alll Why the very 
carpet under your feet and the paper on the 
wall might tell you stories of their ancestry, 
extending far back into the dim twilight of 
Asiatic days. 

**Even the ray of cunlight that streams 
through this window has led « strange life. 
Did you never, never think of the possibili 
ties of its experience? How it started from 
its home in the sun on purpose to reach 
this window; how, on its jourrey, it must 
have crossed the track of that as yet un- 
known planet Vulcan, and perbaps of his 
younger brothers, too, whom no man has 
yet seen; how it bas, still journeying on- 
ward, passed by Mercury and Venus, leav- 
ing, perhaps, after the usual kindly fashion 
of sunshine, a little light and warmth in 
the edge of their atmospheres; bow it has 
braved the dangers of meteors and other 
celestial bodies, and the pitiless exctions of 
all matters through which it passes, even 
helping to make the sky above you blue 
with its diftused light, until at last, at last, 
it reaches this one window—the goal of its 
desire—and streams through to fill your 
heart with gladness! Ah no, you neither 
observe nor think of the marvel and beauty 
in the every-day things about you. You do 
not, because you will not.’’ 

‘Well, perhaps,” mused Somebody, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘perhaps if you were always 
by to help me, I might learn to use my 
eyes” ; 
a You have only to cali me and I will 
come,” answered the sprite, kindly. 

“But how can I call you, when I don’t 
even know your name ?”’ 

“It isn't every one who does know my 
full name,” returned the sprite, laughing 
in his former gleeful manner; ‘‘that is the 
queer part of it. Some call me by my 
first name, Observation, and these people 
are the ones whoare very, very quick to 
see whatever goes on about them, but who 
do so little thinking over it all that they 
rarely grasp the inner truth and beauty ex 
isting in common things.”’ 

“Well,” queried Somebody, a little im. 
patiently, ‘‘your first name, you say, is Ob- 
servation; and your second is——*? 

‘Reflection,’ answered we sprite, 
promptly fflling in the pause she made. 
“But those who call me by my second 
name only belong to that class of people 
who do so much thinking over a few things 
that they forget to observe how many won- 
ders are happening all around them. And 
so, in time, they grow narrow in their views 
and are led into many errors.’ 

“You must be quite a useful member of 
society,”” remarked Somebody. Y - 
“Only so far as I do ay duty.”’ rejoin 
the sprite, modestly. ‘‘Yet I will say this, 
that all men and women who rise to emi- 
nence do so through my sid. Never was 
there a fine poet 1 have directed his 
thoughts, never a great reformer but | have 


have taugh 
hand the cunning that makes him «a real 
healer of mankind; and more than this, it is 
I who gives the human face its attractive- 
ness, I who chisel the features day by 2 
ah ae tetelligns and 
w eyes a ce 
beauty, and the mouth its curves of strength 
and tenderness.”’ 


‘You area most wonderful little being,”’ 
remarked Somebody. ‘Pray, tell me——” 
‘My dear young friend,’’ interrupted the 
sprite, waving his tiny hand deprecatingly, 
‘pray don’task me any more questions; I 
have talked myself out. I see that you Lave 
many things to learn yet, and among them 
this that even the Spirit of Observation and 
Reflection becomes wearied, if followed up 
too persistently.” 
ith these words this little sprite, who 
had been all the while see-sawing on the 
edge of the inkstand, suddenly loosed bis 
= and plunged head foremost into the 
D 


And then Somebody, left to herself, set to 
work to pick up as best she might, the scat. 
tered bits of this talk, soasto mosaic them 
into some connected thought, fit to present 
to the Lyceum. 

It would be hard to tell whether or not 
the sprite of Observation and Reflection 
‘staid long enough in her inkstand to impart 
the magic of his wisdom to her pen. No 
doubt he departed ere long on his wander 
ings to the inkstands of more clever authors. 
And yet I cannot help thinking that if 
Some —or Anybody, either—would of 
ten call this little sprite to their side, they 
might always find new and wondrous beau. 
ties in the commonest things of life. 


FASHIONS IN PROPOSING. 








proposing to the stronger sex is not so 

universal as many suppose. Apn Israel 

itish widow had, by law, a power of 
claiming in marriage the brother of her de- 
ceased husband, in which case, as the privi- 
lege of the male was transierred to the fe 
male, that of the female was likewise trans- 
terred to the male. He had the power of 
refusing; the refusal, however was attended 
with some mortifying circumstances; the 
woman whom he had thus slighted was to 
come unto himin the august presence of 
the elders of the city, and to loose the shoe 
from his foot and spitin his face. A custom 
somewhat similar to this remains at present 
among some of the Indian tribes. hen a 
wife dies the husband is obliged to marry 
the sister, or in ber stead the woman whom 
the family of the deceased wife shall choose 
for him. A widow is also obliged to marr 
one of the brothers of the deceased beeod, 
if he had died without children and she 1s 
still of age to have any. Exactly the same 
thing takes place in the Caroline island, 
and there the woman may demand such 
brother to marry her. In the State of New 
Grenada the right of asking is promiecu. 
ously exerted by both sexes, who, when 
they feel the passion of love, declare it with 
out the least embarrassment; and among the 
Cossacks the same thing is said to be carried 
still further, and the women more generally 
court the men. 

When a young lady falls in love witha 
man she is not in the least ashamed to go 
to his father's house and reveal her passion 
in the most pathetic manner, and promise 
submissive obedience it he will accept her 
fora wife. Should the man pretend any 
excuse, she tells him she is resolved never 
to go outof the house till he gives his con- 
sent; and accordiugly takes up her lodgings 
there. If he atill obstinately refuses her, 
his case becomes exceedingly distressing; 
the church is commonly on her side, and to 
turn her out would provoke all her kicdred 
to revenge her honor; so that he has no 
method left but to betake himself to flight 
un!ess she is otherwise disp sed of 

As the two sexes in Greece had but li'tle 
intercourse with each other, and a lover was 
seldom favored with an opportunity of tell- 
ing his passion to his mistress, he used to 
deck the door of the house where the fair 
one lived with flowers and garlands; to make 
libations of wine before it ip the manner 
that was practiced at the Temple «f Cupid. 
When a love affair did not prosper in the 
hands of a Greek, he did not endeavur to 
become more engaging in his manner and 
person; he did not lavish his fortune in 
presents, or become more assiduous in his 
attentions, but immediately had recourse to 
incantation philters; in ae and dis- 
pensing of which the women of Thessaly 
were reckoned the most famous. These po- 
tions were given by the women to the men, 
as well as by the men tothe women, and 
were generally so violent in their operations 
as for some time to deprive the person who 
took them of sense, and not uncommuniy 
of life. 


Te custom which reserves the right of 


— 


An old resident of Zululand says that the 
Zulu king bas thus far received no injury at 
all from the English. His sole wealth ities in 
his crops and bis cattle—he has gathered the 
former and kept the latter. Some of his war- 
riors have been kil'ed, but then he loses a cer- 
tain number every year, either by massacreing 
them himself or by their fightinto Natal. He 





a gained te pte aeg Ay Lane and ammuni- 





Being aod Usshal. 


: Lavine Bunrat <—(ee handred aod sizty- 
woa 
O authentic cases ng bartas are put 





on an eminent nob physicta 
The period encon betes bertal, 
in these cases, lasted from two hours to torty- 
these ye - cannes reot- 

: a 
ism, concnssion of brai btning 
and drunken ness. 


Facts.—Chloral hydrate is known to act 
as an antidote to stry ssoseusny oe 
opeom, and even ting A cloth 
soak in asolation of nitrate of lead (one 

rt in one bundred of water) quickly 


water.) This is used, by order, in 
navy tor bilge water. 


ImpenisHaBsLe Boots —A German in- 
ventor pro to make boots that will never 
wearout. He mixes witn a waterproof giue 
® suitable quantity of clean quarts sand, 
wich is spread on the thin leatber sole ¢m- 
ployed asa foundation. These quarts soles 
are said to be flexibie and almost indestrneti- 
bie, whtie they enabie the wearer to walk 
safely over slippery roads. 


#arat Treizerarayr. — Prof. 
of Wasnington, who has been for 
months in she mountains of West Virginia 
conducting & series of experiments with 
telegraphy has demonstrated finally that 
graphy without wires is bie. His man- 
ner of operating consists of py to 
& certain altitude reaching a part ar cur- 
rent of electricity, whioh, according to Pro- 
feseor Loomis, can be found at various 
heights. At any distance away this same cur- 
rent can be reached by a wire. and commani- 
cation can be had immediately. The « 
atus necessary to bring aout this won 
very simple and inexpensive. 


Tress aND Moisturs.—From some ob- 
servations relative to comparative influence 
of leafy woods and resinous woods on rain 
and the hygrometric state of the air, it a; 

athat pine foresis bave a wach greater in- 
uence on the hygrometric state than others ; 
#o that if the —_— dissolved in the air were 
apparent like ,» We should see forests 
shrouded in a largescreen of moisture, and in 
the case of resinous woods the envelope would 
be more pronounced than in thet of leafy 
woods. Pines retain in their branches more 
than half of the water which is pp upon 
them, whereas leafy trees aliow 7 pe cent. 
of the precipitated water to reach the sarface 
of the ground. It is suggested, therefore, that 
in planting with a view to o inundar 
tions, it would be advisabie to choose by pre 
ference resinous trees, as offering a 
covert. 


Tue Avutorpnone —The Scientific Amert- 
can publishes a lengthy fllustraied explana 
lion of an instrument named the antophon 
for which letters patent have been ‘ssued. I 
i+ claimed by ite inventor to be entirely origt- 
nal, both in its conception and tundamenial 
in ahem gee and it is believed to be the first 
successful invasion of the domain of masic by 
automatic mechanism. The autophone ts oper. 
ated by a thin sheet of paper only three and 
seven eighths inches in width. panctured with 
small holes, The instrument is provided wita 
any number of stops, and, if a reed or pipe tn- 
strument, with any number of seta of reeds or 
pipes. The invention is applicable to tnstrau- 
nents of any quality, from the cheapest piano 
or cabinet organ to a grand churchorgan,. The 
music sheet is prepared to represent not only 
the notes, but also the entire expression re- 
quired to render the music in tne most per 
fect and artistic manner, 


Harm and Garden, 


Canrk& OF Mitx.—A pail of mi'k standing 
where it is exposed to the scent of a strong 
amelling satable,or any other offensive odor, 
will absorb @ taint that will not ieave it. 


Taz Potato Bue —A Colorado farmer 
says that planting one or two fiat seede tn 
each nill of potatoes will keep away the mach. 
dreaded potato bugs. Hope some ot our tarm. 
@.8 willtry the experiment. 


Potatoes —A little dry sand covered 
Over potatoes when they are first pnt in the 
cellar will destroy a unpleasant odor they 
may have. A sprinkling of dry, air-slaked 
lime will mitigate a tendency to rot. 


Tue Curcutio —Corn cobs dipped into 
molasses and suspended trom limbs tn the 
yum trees has saved many acrop of plamse. 

be curcullo will lay bis brood tn the sweet 
ened corn cob instead of the pinms From siz 
lo Lweive prepared corn cobs are safficient for 
an ordinary-sized tree. 


PuLverizep ALumM — Pulverized alum 
POssenses Loe property of purifying water. A 
large spoontul stirred into a hogshead of wa 
ter will so purify it that ia a few hours the 
impurities will all sink to the bottom, and the 
water will be frech andciear. Four galions 
mnmay be purified by & teaspoonful of alnm. 


Hens —Hens do much better when al 
lowed a free range out “oors than when con- 
hned. In France it has been found that with 
fowls ailowed considerable freedom twent 

r cent. only of their eggs fall to natch; wit 
eas freedom forty ner ceLt. failed, andin ciose 
confinement sixty per cent were not hatched. 


Soot FoR PLANTs —Collect some soot 
from a chimney or stove where wood is used 
for tue), pat into an ord pitcher, and pour hot 
water upon it. When cool use It lo water your 

lants every few days. The effect apon piants 
8 wonderful in yey a rapid vrowtn of 
thrifty shoots, with larve thick jeaves and a 
great number of richly tinted roses. 


New Wueat Pest —A new wheat pest 
has made iis appeararce In some parts of 
North Carolina, and is fast pe ees ape the 
crops. it is ® weed that bas sprang up simal 
taneously with the wheat, and grows about 
the same height Nothing of the kind has ever 
been seen belore, and the people call it Dateh 
cockie. It basa white bloom on the top, and 
bears nomeroaus pods, each of which contains 
four seeds, 


ProtectinGc Partripoes —A farmer in 
this State will not allow par tridges to be Killed 
on his place. He states tr at recent investiga. 
tloas made by him prove conclusively that 
they are the best protection the wheat crop 
could bave. in the craw of one he found over 
a bundred bugs of the most urstructive kind 
to the wheat crop. His crop is excelient, while 
those of his neighbors bave been ruined by 
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NOW 1% THE TIME TO ORGANIZER CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can sid as by showing 
Tue Poer te their friends and asking them to join 
& chub. 

By Going oo you will confer » favor on as and save 
money for them. For instance! Get 
te jote you and youeach get Tus Poser one year st 
61.@. Again: Get the order of tem friends at $1.8 
each, and we send you a copy FUER; of, Givide the 
$14.00 by eleven. and you each get your paper for 
61.87. Or, escure a clad of Sfteen with one copy 
free and you get Tas Poet one year-—st times—st 

all st 


enly 61. cact. 

Money for clebe should be sent 
AG@éitions may be made at any time st came rate. It 
is pet necessary that all the subscribers in 8 ciebd 
shealé go to (the same Post-ciices. 

Rett always by Post-olice money order, draft on 
Philadelphia ofr New York, of send money in & 
registered letter. 


a Te secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘‘The Yellowstone,’' add 
Fifty Ceote for them, anmounted; of, Une Dollar, 
meocnted cp castes and stretcher, to each sub- 
eoription, whether singty of in clube. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
eee 

Address 
Tes SATURDAY Evanrirve Poet, 
Tl Sansom st.. Phila. 


BATURDAY EVENING JULY5 1879 


BRaik HOLIDAYS. 


HE masses who depend mainly upon 

their physical exertions for a liveli 

hood are apt to fancy that mind work 
is light labor. This isa great mistake. No 
kind of toil more rapidly exhausts the hod 
ily energies than incessant thought. Hap- 
piest, healthiest, most likely to live long and 
enjoy life, are they who Jadiciously blend 
intellectual with mechanical exercise. With 
that delica’::; and wonder working muscle, 
the brain, al] the elements of the body— 
‘‘marrow, bones, and all'’—directly sympa- 
thize. Twenty four hours of hard thinking 
prostrate the system more completely than 
a day's mowing, digging, ox plowing. The 
master organ, therefore, is as well entitled 
to its holidays as the varsal arm which it 
governs and directs, and needs them quite 
as much—perhaps more. Delicious are its 
seasons of perfect rest, when the cares and 
troubles of business are cast aside, and noth- 
ing is permitted to intermeddle with its 
dreamy trance. Sabbaths are the God or- 
dained holidays of the brain. Ile who gave 
to intellect its progressive power, knew that 
it must bivouasc on the march. ‘Six days 
shalt thou labor,’’ but on the seventh ‘‘do 
no manner of work,’’ applies to mind as 
well as muscle; and whoever disobeys the 
kindly mandate, trifles with his health, men- 
tal and bodily. and is guilty of the blindest 
folly as well as the basest ingratitude. 

Good humor is rightly reckoned a most 
valuable aid to happy heme iife. An 
equally good and useful faculty is a sense of 
humor, or the capacity to have a little fun 
with the humdrum of life Weal] know 
how it brightens up things generally to 
bave a lively, witty companion, who sees 
the ridiculous points of things, and who can 
turn an annoyance into an occasion for 
laughter. It does a great deal better to 
laugh over some domestic mishaps than to 
ery or scold over them. Many homes and 
lives are dul] because they are allowed to 
become too deeply impressed with a sense of 
the cares and responsibilities of life to recog. 
nize its bright, and especially ite mirthful 
side. Into such s household, good, but 
Gull, the advent of a witty, humorous 
friend is like sunshine on a cloudy day 
While it is oppressive to hear people con- 
stantly striving to say witty or funny 
things, it is pleasant, seeing what a bright 
ener a little fun is. to make an ef rt to have 
some at home. It is well to turn off an im- 
patient question sometimes, and to regard 
it from « humorous point of view instead of 
becoming irritated about it 





Warcun is industrices in adorning ber 
Gominions ; and man. to whom this beauty 
fe addressed, should feel and obey the les- 


AE ENE SO I I I es Moe 


securing for New York the obelisk now 





son. Let him, too, be industrious in adorn- 
ing bis domain—in making his bome, the 
dwelling of his wife and children, not only 
convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. 
Let him, as far as circumstances will admit, 
be industrious in surrounding it with pleas- 
ant objects—in decorating it, within and 
without, with things that tend to make it 
agreeable and attractive. Let industry 
make home the abode of neatness and or 
der; a place which brings satisfaction to 
every inmate, and which, in absence, draws 
back the heart by the associations of com- 
fort and content. Let this be done, and 
this sacred spot will become more surely the 
scene of cheerfulness and peace. Ye par. 
ents who world have your children happy, 
be industrious to bring them upin the midst 
of a plessant, « cheerful and happy home 
Waste not your time in accumulating 
wealth for them; but plant in their minds 
and souls, in the way proposed, the seeds of 
virtue and prosperity. 


SANCTUM CHAT. 








Tue fashion of wearing sets of rings has 
been adopted in Paris, and a French bride- 
groom presents his bride with a set of three 
rings. The engagement ring is a gold 
gypsy ring set with gems. 

Fasnion has made the cotillion more 
varied and popular than ever in Paris. At 
a recent ball given by the Comte de Ca- 
mondo, the cost of the banquets and pres 
ents given to the ladies is estimated at four 
thousand dollars. 

Tur Art Interchange, of New York, of- 
fers a prize of $50 for the best design for a 
portiere, and $10 for the second best; $50 
for the best design for a set of twelve tiles, 
or six dinner plates, and $10 for the second 
best; and #5 for the best set of twelve din- 
ner cards, and $5 for the second best. The 
designs are to be in by November, and no 
doubt a great deal of talent will be brought 
into competition for the prizes. 

Tue cannibalism of the Australian abori 
gines is undeniable. But it has its limita- 
tions. The line must be drawn somewhere. 
A father may not eat the flesh of his child, 
nor the child that of its father. Yet mothers 
eat their children, and children eat their 
mothers; and in other degrees the same hor- 
rible custom is followed. The reason as 
signed for it by the natives is that relatives 
are thereby enabled to forget deceased and 
kindred. and will not continue to mourn for 
them too long. 

Dime novel reading is held responsible 
for the practices of a youthful bind of bur- 
glars recently discovered at South Royal 
ton. The boys belonged to respectable fami 
lies, but yellow covered trash turned their 
heads, and they organized with secret signs 
gripe, and pass words. Solemn oaths bound 
them, and their rendervous was a cave in 
the hillside. One of the thieves gave his 
sweetheart an elegant gold ring, stolen from 
the village jewelry store, and this led tothe 
detection of the gang. 

A CAUTION to pipe smokers is contained 
in the experience of a French porter who 
recently cut the forefinger of his left hand 
with a knife with which he had been clean- 
ing out his pipe. The next day the finger 
swelled and the arm became inflamed, while 
tumors appeared under the armpita The 
doctor who was called in recognized poison- 
ing by nicotine, and seeing that amputation 
was necessary, sent the man to a hospital, 
where at last accounts he was lying in a 
very precarious condition. 

Tse inventor of shoes for walking on the 
water gave an exhibition at Memphis, with 
unfortunate results. He stepped boldly off 
the levee, but the buoyancy of the shoes 
was not equal to expectation, and he imme- 
diately stepped into the river. He was so 
nearly drowned when rescued that they had 
to roll him on a barrel. No more successful 
was the trial of a fiying machine at San 
Francisco. The inventor started from a 
housetop, fluttered briefly in the air, and 
fell into a stream, where the apparatus 
nearly caused his death by sinking him. 


It is announced that the negotiations be- 
gun eighteen months ago with the view of 
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standing at Alexandria in Egypt he ve been 
brought to a successful termination, and the 
Khedive has offered the monument to the 
city. The official papers announcing the 
success of the negotiations have been re- 
ceived, it is said, at the State Department, 
and the business details of the transfer will 
be completed as speedily as possible. The 
cost of the transportation of the monolith 
across the Atlantic Ocean will be defrayed 
by the liberality of s private citizen. The 
companion of this monolith now stands on 
the Thames Embankment in London. 


A queer lawsuit is about to come before 
the courts of Iowa, the subject of dispute 
being a huge meteoric stone which fell in 
Emmet the other day, and which was dug 
out of the earth in which it buried itself by 
persons who were not owners of the land. 
The land proprietors claim that the treasure 
is theirs, because it fell upon their property; 
the discoverers aver that it belongs to them, 
because they saw it drop, and dug itup. A 
man who discovers a mine is de facto owner 
of it, no matter upon whose land it may be, 
and the issue will probably be raised 
whether this stone may not also be consid 
ered as under the same law, inasmuch as it 
weighs six hundred pounds, and is worth a 
good many hundred dollars. 


DERMATOPHONY, myophony, tendophony, 
and osteophony, are medical terms intro. 
duced since the discovery of the micro. 
phone, and imply that by the microphone 
doctors are able to hear the sounds from 
the flow of blood in the skin, and trom the 
contraction of the muscles and tendons, 
and from the vibration of the bony struc 
ture. Through this invention an inflamma 
tion in any of the internal organs should 
be easily discovered, for inflammation is al- 
ways accompanied by the increased activity 
of the circulation. Since we can thus hear 
the rush of blood in the tips of the fingers, 
it may be presumed that we shall soon be 
able to realize the old notion about listen- 
ing to the growing of the grass. 

Persons who turn their summer wander. 
ings toward the seashore, and secure fine 
specimens of sea weed, can preserve them 
very satisfactorily in the following manner, 
advised by an expert in the process: Float 
out each specimen by itself in salt water, in 
a white dish, like a washbowl. Put the pa. 
per under the plant in the water, ar- 
range the plant on the paper and carefully 
draw it out. Lay the paper with the plant 
upon it on crying paper, and spred over it 
a piece of white muslin. Then spread over 
this a layer of drying piper, then more 
cloth, drying paper, etc. Put all under a 
board, and weight it with forty or fifty 
pounds of stone, or other heavy substances. 
The next day change the cloths and drying 
paper, and in one day more the plants wil! 
be dry and ready to go into the herbarium 
or the album for permanent preservation. 


It must be concluded that the rage for 
beauty is inflicting in many ways a palpa- 
ble injury upon the rising generation. 
When girls learn, as they are now taught, 
that good looks are more valuable than any- 
thing else, they naturally strain every nerve 
and make every sacrifice to make them- 
selves good looking, or what will pass for 
it The extravagance in dress, the sad mis 
use of cosmetics, the waste of time, the 
fretting and canker, the myriad evils, in 
brief, that come in the train of this absorb- 
ing passion are the very dry rot of the fe. 
male soul. It is tbe thought of things like 
these that makes one sigh, even in the daz- 
zing effalgence of the reign of beauty, for 
the homelier days of our grandmothers, 
when girls were told and believed, that 
handsome is that handsome does, and 
that nothing could be really beautiful that 
had to be made so by paint or whitewash. 


EIGHTEEN or nineteen years ago a Com- 
mission decided that it was possible to con- 
struct a lighthouse on a wave-washed rock 
cff Cape Finisterre, France. The currents 
at the proposed site were so strong that a 
— a was sufficieut to raise an 
ugly sea, which prevented any approach to 
the rock. Ordinary weihanen enand not at 


of Sein had to be employed, and they wore 





life belts when at work, in case they might 





before assistance reach them. 
at rare intervals they make any 
gress witb their undertaking. 


about eight hours work was all they 


in the rock. The next year was more &, 
vorable, and forty holes were made. Tig 
building was in 1869, and 


now 
rises forty feet above the highest tian & 
nearly half the total height when it 
ished. Among the hazardous feats of light- 
house construction, this piece of engineer. 
ing will occupy a prominent place. 


SEVERAL erticles and letters have been 
printed in the German papers of late laud- 
ing the efficacy of the sting of the commoa 
bee as a cure for gout. Here is one of these 
communications, which appeared only « 
few days ago in the Augsburg Hvening Ga. 
zctte: “I was lying in bed,”’ says the 
writer, ‘‘suffering trom a heavy attack of 
gout, accompanied with violent pains in my 
left foot, when I chanced to read in a news. 
paper an article describing how gout may be 
cured by the sting of beea_ I at once de- 
termined to try the remedy, and soon con- 
trived a small box by means of which a 
captured bee could be applied to the af- 
flicted part; I then let my foot be stung by 
three bees in succession, each bee leaving 
his sting behind in my flesh. Aftera few 
minutes these stings were extracted, and 
when the pain caused by them had subsided 
I found that the gouty pains had also left 
me. On the same day I left my bed, and 
on the morrow was able to walk about. For 
some little time my foot was slightly in- 
flamed, and I experienced some burning 
sensation; but in four or five days this left 
me, and I was completely recovered.’’ 


Tue recent sinking of several men-of- 
war together, in South American waters, 
recalls the battles of the classic age, when 
the recognized mode of fighting was to 
‘ram’’ the enemy’s vessel with a heavy 
prow of iron or brass, and the sinking of at 
least half the beaten fleet was quite a matter 
of course. Modern warfare. however, con- 
tains not a few striking instances of the 
same kind. At the battle ot Syms, under 
Edward III , an English crew feeling their 
ship settling down, boarded and carried the 
nearest Frenchman just in time, their own 
vessel sinking the moment they had quitted 
her. Sir Richard Grenville, in 1556, per- 
formed a similar feat, floating himself on s 
raft alongside the heavy Spanish galleon 
whose guns had shattered his light cruiser, 
and capturing her while his own ship sank 
unheeded. A few years later the same hero 
kept at bay fifty three Spanish sail for 
whole night with his single ship, the Re- 
venge, sinking four of them, and at length 
bidding the gunner blow up his vessel with 
all hands. She sank, however, before the 
order could be obeyed. In one of the great 
sea fights of the last century a French and 
an English ship went down side by side 
before the grappling irons could be cast off, 
and very few of either crew were sa ved. 


A cLowN was buried at Finchley, Eng: 
land, a few Sundays aga according to his 
directions. First in funeral procession rode 
the ringleader, leading four dames de la 
cirque in costume. These ladies were fol- 
lowed by the bounding brothers, the sword 
swallowers, the saltimbanques, the bare- 
back riders, and other female performers. 
Then came a dwarf, carrying a black fisg, 
and after him the Barbary ape, Jacko, on & 
Shetland pony. Jacko was in a suit of 
sables, and his steed was also decked in the 
trappings and the suits of woe, The coffin 
was borne on an open bier, and on the plate, 
where the royal coronet should be, were the 
motley garments of the clown.) Two clown 
colleagues followed the he: but if they 
filled the position of chief mpurners their 









@rb was certainly not in ‘keeping With - 


their place, for they were chafiked, ochred, 
and dressed as if for perfomance. The 
strange cavalcade was wound jap by part of 
the circus band in one of gaudy profes: 
sional carriages. They play@d such airs #8 









“Go Where Glory Waits Tigee,” nd “In 
Some Far Sultry Clime. At be cemetery 
the last remains of Billy Walto were laid 
in the grave, and when the daifmy quilt ¥™ 
snugly spread over him, each of his brother 
clowns turned ® sorersault ovefr his resting 
place, and with that the able inter 
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BY YF. &. 
———— 


veral ways in which men -_, 
The oevirds set forth to btftul breasts ; 
some I bave seen compell'd to fy 
Tprough having stones in thetr 
nests. 


and I have seen the ho throng‘d 
With Swallows ready for t fligh 
Who one ‘d their wings, as though they 
ong’ 
To anchor in the land of light. 


And, when I bow to Time’s last law, 
May Death not come as throwing stones, 
To scare me from the things of straw, 
As though from all my poor heart owns. 
- 


No! may Time find me, when no more 
The power ts mine to sojourn here, 

Eager to reach the brighter shore, 

And fitted for ite atmosphere! 


The Captain's Game. 


BY C. C. 


CHAPTER I. 
A HOT sun was pouring into a barrack- 











room in one of the principal garrison 
(towns. It was like most barrack. 
}] coms, hot and dusty, and bare. 

The afternoon sun, streaming through the 
curtainless windows, fell fullon a sleeping 
figure lying upon a bench in the far corner. 
It was a young officer. Although he was 
in aslovenly undress there was no mistak. 
ing the high bred cast of his face and head. 
{t was a very handsome face. The auburn 
hair, tossed loosely back, left bare a lofty 
forehead, somewhat fairer in complexion 
than the rest of the face, which was much 
sunburnt. A well cultivated moustache 
covered the upper lip; but although hair and 
moustache were pale auburn, the long lashes 
lying on the cheeks were black. 

It was very hot, but the-young man’s 
sleep was deep, so deep, that the trampling 
of horses’ feet below did not rouse him. 
Neither di¢ the loud tones of the soldiers 
below the window cause a movement of the 
closed eyelids. 

In spite of the noise and heat, and the 
hardness of the bench, Captain John Digby, 
tired with his last night’s revelry, slept like 
one of the Seven Sleepers. 

Presently the sound of heavy footsteps 
was followed by the entrance of a soldier 
into the room. He did not see the officer 
on the bench, so he laid a thin stationery 
parcel on the table, and drew a wooden 
stool towards it. 

He was a pleasant-faced young man, 
with red hair, and merry blue eye; with an 
unmistakable Irish mouth,and a set of white 
teeth. But the face was rather cloudy just 
now; the forehead was puckered into a mass 
of wrinkles. 

Having opened the stationery pile with 
clumsy fingers, and extracted therefrom a 
limited supply of note paper, and dipped a 
stumpy pen into an earthern ware ink-pot, 
he forthwith placed the pen in his mouth, 
and proceeded to nibble it after the most ap- 
proved fashion. 

The blue eyes were fixed in a hopeless 
gaze on a distant corner of the white- washed 
wall, but inspiration failed to come. 

Patrick put the pen in the earthenware 
pot, and leaning his chin on his hands, 
ooked at the white desert before him, and 
sighed heavily. 

“‘Faith,”’ said he, ‘‘an’ it "Jl never do to 
lowe faith intirely; so cheer up, Pat, me boy. 
Faint heart niver won fair lady. Remim- 
ber that, Patrick.’’ 

Whereupon the stumpy pen was again 

drawn forth with renewed enthusiasm. 
_ The extra flourish caused a large drop of 
ink to fall on the surface of the paper before 
him, and private Patrick O'Brien laid down 
the stumpy pen and groaned. And this 
groan accomplished what all the loud noises 
had failed to do, it awoke the sleeper on the 
bench in the corner. The captain sat up 
and stared. 

Now Patrick O’Brien was Captain Dig- 
by’s “‘own’”’ man, and a sort of attachment 

ad grown up between the merry young 
officer and his Insh attendant. So, after col- 
lecting his senses a few moments, the cap- 
tain spoke. 

‘‘What in the world 1s that row about, 
Patrick O'Brien?” he said, yawning and 
coming over to where the soldier sat. 

What! writing a letter! That’s rather 
out of your line, isn’t it, Pat?’’ 

Sure it is, your honor. I've been both- 
erin me brain. but niver a word ’l) come 
into it,’ said Pat, dismally. 

What sort of a letter do you want to 
write, Pat?’ said the captain, sauntening 
slowly to the window. ‘ use, if it’s a 
td sea you'd better let me write it for 

The words were spoken carelessly, but 
Patrick's face glowed radiantly. ‘ 

“Faith! yer honor doesn’t mane it, sure?’’ 

Is ita love letter?’ said the captain, 
turning round quickly. 

Patrick 8 blushes confirmed the suspicion. 

Here’s a joke!”’ thought Captain Digd , 
joyfully; “I shall be very glad to do a 
my boy. (0, saust you in your love matters, 
n » he said, 7 


flow of 


less. 

“And you would like me ‘to write your 
young woman a very warm letter, I sup- 
PorsPaitht if yer 

* yer honor didn't mind the 
throuble—bein’ a cliver jintleman and aisy 
with the pen.”’ 

So Ney toy Digby sat down at the table, 
and the August sun poured down upon 
them while the letter was written. 

Mr. O'Brien's gratitude was lavish in the 
extreme, and every blessing was called 
down on Captain ee head. 

The Captain rela is little event to his 
brother officers that evening during mess, 
and young gentlemen being rather 
hard up for a ‘ ** pronounced it capital, 
and he was enjoined to keep up the game. 





CHAPTER IL 


HE letter that Captain Digby wrote 

weat through the usual process of stamp- 

ing and traveling in mail bags, till, on 

the evening of the second day, it was in 
the hands of the postman whose particular 
“round’’ included the Bayswater villa 
where lived Miss Julia Guy. 

Now the Bayswater postman was not a 
common postman by any means. He was 
very tall, and very anstocratic looking. His 
blue uniform, piped with red, set off to ad 
vatage his stalwart torm. He had a fair 
moustache and Dundreary whiskers; and he 
had a way of contracting his eyebrows 
which gave a most becoming expression of 
flercenees to his countenance. All the 
Bayswater maids had a soft place in their 
hearts for the handsome postman; but he 
went his way, regardless of the admiring 
glances cast after him from the area railings 
of the genteel residences about Bayswater. 
But if he had a leaning towards any one of 
these damsels, it was towards pretty Norah 
Lynch; therefore, when he delivered into 
her own hand a letter with her own name 
in bold manly characters on the back, he 
felta pang of jealousy; so he contracted his 
brow, and looked fiercer than usual, and 
turned away without saying good morn- 
ing, or exchanging any of the little 
pleasantries he was wont to with Norah 
Lynch. 

Norah took her letter, and though she 
could not read, she had some sort of an in- 
stinct which enabled herto detect good 
writing from bad; she therefore concluded 
that this letter was directed in a gentleman's 
hand-writing; she concluded also that it 
must of course be for Miss Julia, who often 
had letters. Moreover she (Norah) had had 
a ‘‘tift’’ with cook that morning; 80, instead 
of applying to that important person for 
information, she quietly put the letter on a 
waiter, and took it up stairsto her young 
mistress. 

The prettiest little roomin the house had 
been fitted up forthe only daughter, The 
curtains were white lace, and the chairs and 
ottomans were apple green damask; every- 
thing in the room was bright and pleasanc- 
looking, and the brightest and pleasantest of 
all was the little mistress. 

Aslight figureina grey morning dress 
with a rosebud in the belt, acurly golden 
head and a pair of soft blue eyes, this was 
Mies Julia Guy, and this was her room. She 
was ina profound reverie this morning. 
There was to be a grand ball at Brighton. 
and her relations in that town had pressed 
her to come, so she was very anxious about 
her dress; it was an officers’ ball, too, and she 
was particularly anxious to go to amilitary 
ball, so of course her thoughts were very 
momentous, especially as it was to come off 
in three weeks’ time; there was not amo- 
ment to lose. 

Now most people on receiving a letter in 
an unknown hand, turn it over and read 
the postmarks andthe address many times; 
they also examine the seal, and wonder 
where and from whom it comes. Mise Guy 
was no exception to this rule, but at the mo- 
ment Norah entered she was just weighing 
the reepective merits of white lace and am. 
ber against blue gauze and pearls, 80 took 
the letter in an abstracted manner and tore 
it open, throwing the cover on the floor 
without looking at it. But before she had 
read two lines al] thoughts of a ball dress 
vanished, and were swallowed up in amuse 
ment and astonishment, for the letter, be. 
ginning ‘‘My dearest love,’’ was a lengthy 
and aflectionate epistie in very gentleman- 
like handwriting, signed, Patrick 0’ 
Brien. 

“Who in the world is he?’ mused the 
young lady. “I cannot remember the name, 
though he knows mine pretty well it seems, 
and metoo. How remarkable! He writes 
just asifwe were acquainted. | feel quite 
mystified.” 
‘And the more she thought, the more she 
Presently her eyes fell on 





was puzzled. 
the envelope which lay upon the floor, and 


the back, for read—‘ Lynch, 
at Mise Gay's, Ellersiey House, Bays 
“Then it’s for Norah,” she said, half 


she took refuge in unpleasant suspicions, 
and she concluded that her plain duty was 
to lecture Norah immediately; so she rang 
her little bell, and the pretty Irish girl an- 
swered it. 

“Norah,’’ she began, with becoming 
gravity, ‘did you know that the letter 
you + me a few moments ago was for 
you oe 

“No, miss, how should I?’’ replied 
Norah. 

‘*How do you know generally ?”’ 

“Cook or Jane read the directions. I can’t 
read, Miss Julia.’’ 

‘I know. I so just then, Norah.”’ 

Miss Guy spoke in a very gentle voice 
now. She was angry with her thoughtless. 
ness in making her maid repeat what she 
already knew. It was always painful to 
Norah to make this confession, and Julia 
was quite aware of that. 

“I know you can't read, Norah, but the 
letter is for you; and, Norah, it isa love 
letter. Did you expect one?’ 

Norah reddened furiously,and Julia went 
on:— 

‘I did not mean to read what was not 
mine, butI thought it was for me. Here 
it is; and Norah—I hope the young man— 
is all he should be——’’ she concluded in a 
lame way. Miss Guy was not at all ex- 
perienced in lecturing 

Norah Lynch's Irish blood was up di- 
rectly. 

‘Sure Miss Julia, he is a pattern to his 
regiment a 

‘Is he an officer ?’’ 

Norah considered. 

‘He is a soldier, miss—his name is Pri 
vate Patrick O Brien.’’ 

Norah had the name and title at her ton- 
gue’s tip. 

Julia went on feeding her birds indus 
triously. 

‘Oh, then he is notan officer, Norah,”’ 
she said; much relieved; ‘‘but the writing is 





‘Sure, Miss Julia, I dare ssy it is bad; for 
Pat is but a sorry hand with his pen, as he 
told me.’’ 

“I think some one must have written 
that letter for him, Norah. But who is sup. 
posed to read your letters for you?’’ she 
asked. 

This question touched the tender chord, 
and brought up all the wrongs she had suf 
fered at the hands of cook; 80 Norah burst 
into tears, and sobbed out her tale of Pat's 
wooing and cook's agreement, to her kind 
mistress. 

“So now cook won't help your love 
affairs, Norah ?’’ said Julia, gently. ‘Is 
that the trouble? Don’t cry, Norah; I 
will write your sweetheart a letter for 
you”’ 

And fo it came about that Captain oe 
by's letter was answered in that pretty little 
room by a young lady with a sweet face and 
white dimpled hands. 

Now that Norah's tears were dried by 
means of a letter, anda few yards of satin 
ribbon from Miss Guy’s drawer, that gene- 
rous young lady sat down to finish her 
meditations. 





CHAPTER IIL 


ATRICK O’BRIEN’S heart was glad 
when the letter bag, among its other 
missives. contained one for him. 

Now Captain Digby had a strong 
taste for ‘‘larking,’’ which taste is assidu- 
ously cultivated by yonng men who have 
little work todo. Captain Digby had had 
numerous flirtations, and at the age of 
twenty-seven he had come to the conclusion 
that all girls were s bore, and good for 
nothing but to make a show, and talk non 
sence 
He had become interested in his attend 
ant’s little love-affair, because it was real 
and genuine, and Captain Digby believed 
that real love was rare Never — been 
in love himself, be wondered greatlyThat 
any one else could be; so during those times 
when Patrick was occupied about him, he 
had encouraged the Irish soldier to talk of 
his love, and all the facts of her name and 
residence, with that of her mistress was im 
parted to him by the loquacious Pat. And 
so letters very quickly between Cap. 
tain Digby and Miss Julia Guy, pro Patrick 
O'Brien and Norah Lynch. 

It was perhaps natural that the captain 
should feel a fittle interest and curiosity 
his fair t It was 





certainly a very strange tobe in daily 


— I should like to see 

Captain Di possessed a fertile imagi- 
nation, so he to bunt upa few plans 
to ovtain re. 


4 
Lg 
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So having decided to be off the very next 
day, he felt easier, and be appeared at mess 
that evening with quite an appetite. 

Miss Guy was in the dining-room,in coms- 
pany with her mother The young lady 


was en in a pleasant » she 
— fitting on wreaths for the 

Nothing could be prettier than the little 
figure in the dainty morning dress, with 
the sunlight on ber — hatr. 
she tso herself, Be she lip B 

a little on one side, wing her fair 
face, with its flowery crown. A wreath of 
convolvuli nearly triumphed. 

“It's lovely, mamma," she said, coming 
+ Bo It i, my deat,” suid the ledy pleckly 

‘ t in, my dear,’’ said the > 
looking up from her book. ‘‘Is that your 
choice ?”’ 

‘I hardly know,”’ replied Julia; “tt suits 
a best; but I am doubtful about my 

reas.’’ 

Julia turned her eyes thoughtfully towards 
the neg = met es intent gaze of a 
gentleman who was ng slowly past. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she said, laughing, and mov- 
ing back slowly, ‘that gentleman is quite 
astonished. hat can he think to see any 
~ dressed in flowers in the middle of the 

y id 

‘My dear, you should not near the 
window, attracting attention that man- 
ner,’’ said the elder Indy, reprovingly. 

‘‘Now,”’ thought Captain John Digby, ‘1 
have discovered my co dent—Ellers 
ley House,—I am much mistaken if I don’t 
push my investigations further; she is too 
pretty to be overlooked. ’’ 

And he set off at a canter for the fashion- 
able London hotel he favored with his pat- 
ronage. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HAT with waterproof cloaks, um- 
brellas, portmanteaus, and numer- 
ous boxes, it really becomes quite 
an undertaking to convey a young 

lady and her appendages safely from Lon- 
don to Brighton. 

Miss Guy and her maid Norah Lynch ar- 
rived safely, with the loss of one box only, 
at the terminus of London super Mare, an 
thence down t Montpellier Terrace. 

Now Captain Digby had passed his last 
Winter at Brighton with bis regiment, and 
during his sojourn there had made many 
friends among the aristocratic inhabitants. 
It was therefore a natural consequence that 
he should receive an invitation to the Lan- 
cers’ ball from one of the lady patronesses, 
and as she made his attendance a pe 
favor he could not refuse; so he left Bays- 
water a little bad tempered at being inter- 
rupted in his pleasent occupation, which 
consisted in riding past Ellersiey House two 
or three times aday, upon the chance of 
— the golden head above the wire 
blind. 

Captain Digby considered it a t effort 
to get ober up for a ball. e yawned 
many times during the operation, and split 
three pairs of white gloves through his im- 
patience. 

He was to dine with his lady friend, who 
had promised to intreduce him to the major 
of the troop now at Brighton, but be could 
find »o interest in either the coming ball or 
the major’s acquaintance, and the dinner 
bored him. 

Whether it was the strangeness of the af- 
fair, or the young lady's beauty,or his want 
of better occupation, or the three combined, 
it was a fact beyond diepute that the gallaat 
captain had fallen over head and ears in 
love with the writer of Norah's letters, and 
his mind was in a state of bitter sweetness 
which rendered him very bad company. 
The major. who was very apoplectic, ate 
much and conversed little; so, between the 
two, their lady hostess had bard work to 
keep up a little conversation during the din- 
ner. 

It was over at last, that long dinner and 
the long sitting over wine with no company 
save the major, while the hostess attired her- 
self for the bal). 

She was a patroness, a person of great im- 
portance; so she had dressed herself in 
weighty ruby velvet, which, together with 
the corpulent major, completely filled the 
carriage, and s!l but suffocat our hero, 
who was devoutly thankful when it drew 
up at the Pavilion. 

The usual array of swords crossed above 
the doorways, military paraphernalia and 
flags, met the guests’ _ on entering. 

i was a military ball; and though the de- 
vices were professediy original, they were 





very much alter the usus! style of devices 
on similar occasions. 
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of them had 
*- Joyful cclneldence!” he uttered, hasten. 


ing to pick it up. 

were two elderly ladies and a gen- 
tleman with Miss Guy, and they were 
entering the crowded ball room when our 
captain joined them He spoke eagerly to 
one of the ladies, and the rest of the little 
party while she thanks him. There 
was only time to steal one glance at the 
young lady, and he was rewarded by a full 
gaze of her blue eyes. 

**I have seen that gentleman before some- 
where "’ thought the young lady, as they 
turned es he “] know now.”’ 

And looking vacan'ly at the gay crowd 
before her, Julia's fair cheek grew red at 
the recollection of a certain rider who had 
ao often lately passed ber parlor window at 
Bayswater, at astately pace, on a black 
charger. 

There were many good partners, and Ju. 
ha was « lover of the dance; so she rat down 
after the ‘‘Mahel’’ rather exhausted and 
dizzy. She wasstill a little confused when 
she heard some one addressing ber, and 
looking up beheld her uncle with the Bays. 
water rider standing before her. 

‘Captain John Dighy—my niece, Miss 
Julia Guy,’’ said the old gentleman; ‘ Ju 
lia, my dear, I have brought you a part 
ner LA 


The captain offered his arm, bowing and 
amiling as Julia took it. 

‘Perhaps you are rather tired,’’ said he, 
“and would prefer not dancing."’ 

“T am tired, but I shall recover ina few 
momenta if you will allow me to rest,’’ she 
said, laughing. 

They left the hot rooms and strolled 2p 
and down the Jong corridors whilea polka 
was danced. Then followed a quadrille, in 
which these two young people condescended 
to apperr. 

But darcing is not favorable for conversa 
tion, so after this quadrille the lobby was 
found so cowl that Captain Digby and 
his companion sought it 

‘Julia. my dear '’ said a voice beside her, 
just as Mins Guy was traversing the corridor 
tor the one and twentieth time with Captain 
Digby,—'‘‘Julia, my dear, you have miased 
a charming valee, and I thought you were 
80 fond of it—you do not dance.”’ 

Julia turned round. 

‘I did not hear it, aunt; I suppose the 
sound did not reach us here.’’ 

**Naughty girl!’’ enid her aunt; ‘‘Captain, 
I reaily am angry with you for possessing 
such attractive powers Butdo pray come 
to supper, both of you. The show is 
superb!" 

There was no more tete.a-teten that night 
for our hercine. One ‘iitle comfort solaced 
her, when, at parting for the night. she 
heard the captain accept an invitation to 
luncheon for the following day; and Julia 
had blissful dreams of her first bali that 
night. 

The luncheon was followed by dinner in 
vitations. and s'ill Miss Guy lingered at 
Brighton, nor pined for Bayswater, tilla 

eremptory note from her mother recalled 
er. 

It was the last day of her stay, and Julia 
was sitting inheraunt « drawing room after 
dinner. That Indy had fallen alcep over her 
novel, and a few tears fellon Misa Guys 
tatting as she thought of her pleasant, very 
pleasant visit 

**Teare!’’ said a merry voice outside the 
tow window, and Julia saw through a net 
work of geraniums Captain Dighy atanding 
on the Jawn, with one band on the window- 
ledge. 

**What can the matter be? Is Johnny too 
long at the fair?’ said the provoking cap 
tain. 

*'No,"’ eaid Julia, laughing and blushing 
through hertears; ‘‘or ifbeis, Lam going 
afterhim, for I m going home.’ 

‘Oh, isthat what you are crying for?’’ 
laughed the captain. 

Julia colored. 

**No—that is—not exactly—I don’t know 


“So I perceive.’’ There was a quiet 
amusementinthe captain's tone that was 
exceeding!y provoking. ‘‘May I come in, 
Mins Guy?" 

“IT don't care,” ssid Julia, wrathfully, 
going on with her tatting. 

‘But I do," said he; ‘and if you would 
be so obliging as to putthat little ottoman 
outside the window, I cancome in without 
ringing up the servants. Wi!) you?” 

‘ No, you can go in the proper way —or, I 
don't care if | do—there; mind the flowers, 
Camain Digby.”’ 

Thusaided the captain got through the 
window with the small damage of two 
gerapiums broken cff, and whitening one 
sleeve. 

“Thank you Now, seriously, Miss Guy 
—Julia—I want to speak to you. I suppose 
= koow what it is about? You must 

now. Ever since—no, dont go away 
Julia, I love you."’ 
The tatting got in atangle. 
‘You meee I ony te those sweet letters 
wrote, you mine, didn't ? 
Falla, knowing me as youdo now, woud 





you let me clam al] you said in those letters? 
Avswer me.”’ 
Hehad her hands now, and the tatting 
7 1 dene So she said very softly, 
ae ea.” 
“My sweet queen!"' said he, kissing the 


hands mqenoranly. ‘and now one more 
question: What were you crying for just 
now, Julia f’’ 


Julia was silent. ' 

**Waan't it oped ag were going away 
from me?’ he said softly, holding the res. 
tive hands rs. ‘Say it was because 
you t you should never see me 
agsin ?"’ 

With all his virtues, the captain was de- 
cidedly conceited. 

“Was it, Julia?’ 

*Yes,’’ ssid Julia, more softly still. 

“That's right, mavourneen!"’ said he, with 
another kiss. 

Perhaps Julia had forgotten her aunt, who 
was asleep on the sofa: but just as this junc. 
ture she was nted from replying by 
that lady's indignant voice. 

‘Julia, I am ashamed of you! What will 
your mother say? Upon my word, miss, 
this is very fine.”’ 

‘Don't be angry, pray my dear madam. 
I will arrange matters with this young lady s 
mother "’ said the captain. ‘For the pre 
rent she has promised to be my wife, but I 
must sincerely beg your pardon for carrying 
on my wooing under your eyes. Will you 
grant it?’ 

All this, in a suave voice, made the old 
lady laugh heartily, and granting free 
psrdon, she invited Captain Digby to din. 
ner. 


CHAPTER V. 


week later Julia eatin her little room 
at home, with Norah brushing her 
golden locks. 

Miss Julia having terminated her 
affairs ao satisfactorily, thought it her duty 
to eee after Norah's, so she asked about Mr. 
O Brien. 

Well, Miss Julia,’’ said Norah, hesitat- 
ing, ‘‘I have engaged myselt to a young 
man who is a very steady and well.to do 
person ” 

Julia was aghast. 

‘You don’t mean, Norah,’’ she said, 
turning round, ‘‘that you have deceived 
that good-hearted young Irishman.’’ 

‘‘Well, miss, I have not exactly deceived 
him, but a soldier's life isso very unsettled 
and wild like and this young man is really 
very anxiousand fond of me; so I wanted to 
ark you, Miss Julia, to beso kind as to 
writeto Mr O Brien for me, and just tell 
him, kind like, that I have changed my 
mind—if youwoul4d,,Mies Julia.“ 

‘Norah,"’ said Julia, solemnly, ‘you 
wicked girl, I mastonished. And who have 
you got now, pray.”’ 

‘li’a the young man who brings the let 
ters Miss Julia. He ia the postman, and is 
getting a very steady living. Perhaps you 
have noticed him. miets—a very handsome 
man." concluded Norah, softly 

‘No,’ said Jolia, resignedly, ‘I don't 
think I heave; but | m sorry you don't like 
soldiers, Norah. I think they are very brave 


and nice. 
i <a o * + 





Tt was Captain Digby's painful duty to 
inform Patrick O Brien of Norah's decision, 
for Miss Guy had shifted the unpleasant task 
on his shoulders He was very sorry—and 
sympathy goes a good way—to see Pat's 
honest eyes full of tears. He tried to eotten 
the Irishman’s sorrow, in many ways, but 
finding all fail, he clapped him on the shoul 
der, remarking that there were as ‘‘good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it;’’ then 
he went to get ready for mess. 

‘TI’ faith,’’ said Pat, looking wistfully af- 
ter him, ‘his honor would niver have tould 
me that if his own Shylie Bawn had played 
him false.’’ 

eel 

The correspondent of the London Times, 
in speaking of the surrender of the Zulu 
King Cetywayo's youngest brother to the 
English, says: ‘In appearance Mugwende 
isa low, cunning looking savage, with a 
forbidding look about his eyes. He hasa 
tendency to elephantiasis, caused by his 
weakners for native beer, which, it is said, 
he indulges in to excess. His wives are 
conspicuous rather by the scanty nature of 
their costume—viz , a string of fine beads 
round the loins—than by beauty of person. 
Their hair is shaved close, except a round 
patch on the crown of the head, where the 
hair is gathered into a cone and plastered 
with red clay.’’ 

TT 

An enterprising young man was employed 
by a San Francisco firm to advertise their 
condeneed chowder He hired an upper 
box in Baldwin s Theatre, and placed across 
the front a big traneparency, inecribed, 
“Try Conden Chowder.’’ The ushers 
ordered him to take it down, but he locked 
the door of the box, and proceeded coolly to 
light the candles in the transparency. The 
manager ordered up his forces tor an eject 
ment, but first sent forthe young man’s 
Ts who had the advertisement re- 
moved just before the commencement of 
the performance. 


John Bright, the 





devotes 


the later years of his life to studying history. 





The Two Games. 


A Legend of Venice. 


——_—_ 


BY H. A. 


T was night in Venice. Twelve had just 
rung from the cathedral. Bat the nvise 
cadibeatte of the day had not entirely 
subsided. Music andmerry laughter 

were beard from a magnificent palace in one 
of the principal streets. 

The Marchioness di Lucca had selected 
that evening for asplendid entertainment, 
at which nearly all the Venetian nobility 
were present. Among them was the young 
Duke Alberto, who was descended from a 
family second to none in rank and social 
position. With many excellent qualities, he 
had one defect which marred them all. He 
was strongly addicted to gaming. 

There was a small table at one end of the 
apartment on which was achess board. The 
marchioness and Alberto were engaged in a 
game which seemed to rivet their whole at- 
tention. On the issue were staked ten 
thousand ducats. Besides his house and 
furniture, it wasall which capricious for- 
tune had left to Alberto. 

At length the game drew toa close, and 
the marchioness was the winner. The youn 
man’s face flushed, and his hands tremb) 
with nervous excitement. 

“One more game,”’ said he. ‘‘T will 
stake my palace and all that it contains.’’ 

‘Be it so,’’ was the reply, and the game 
commenced. But it brought to eae 
duke no better fortune than before e rose 
from the table a ruined man 

Unable to conceal his agitation he with- 
drew as soon as the laws of etiquette would 
permit, and retired to his palace. Alas! it 
was no longer his. With uncontrollable 
agitation he paced up and down the luxu 
urious apartment, anda bitter sense of re- 
gret came over his mind. The consequence 
ot his folly were now presented to him in 
true colors. 

With a frantic gesture he seized a pistol 
and was about to terminate his existence, 
when his hand was seized, and he saw 
standing beside hima stranger clothed in 
black. 

‘Hold!’ was the stranger’s exclamation. 
**Would you die by your own hands?’’ 

‘But what am I to do?’’ inquired the 
Duke Alberto. 

“I will tell you. I will engage to furnish 
you money with which you can to morrow 
return tothe marchioness and win bac« 
your fortune. I ensure you success. Do you 
understand me? I claim no merit for this 
act. Itis not disinterested. I want your 
soul 

‘My soul!’’ The young man started back 
trembling. ‘‘Then you are the Be 

“Yes! Atleast] sm usually called so, 
though some prefer to call me Satan; and 
others still, who have a taste for longer 
names, style me Bee)zebub. It makes little 
difference tome. But whatdo you say to 
my proposal ?’’ 

It was an awful struggle, but a length the 
young man accepted. 

The terms were, that at intervals of ten 
years, he should play two games of chess 
with Satan, and ifhe won cither he should 
lore all claim to his soul. 

The terms were 80 much better than he 
anticipated, and so strong was his convic. 
tions of winning at least once that he 
promptly acceded to them,and signed a con- 
tract. 

‘You will find in this bag,’’ continued the 
visitor, as he drew one from beneath his 
cloak, ‘‘one hundred thousand ducats) Take 
ae it without fear, you will be success 

u 4 ” 

The next moment there was a dull, heavy 
sound as of a halt-suppressed clap of thun 
der, a dark mist filled the room, and when 
it cleared away Alberto wae alone. 

**Have I been dreaming?’’ he muttered. 
ashe rubbed his eyes. ‘‘No, no; here is 
the gold. It is no dream, but a reality.’’ 

Alberto followed implicity the directions of 
his supernatural visitant, and the result was 
as predicted. Twenty-four hours from the 
time when with disordered steps he was pac 
ing the halls of his ancestors a beggar, they 
wereall restored to him. His fortune is re 
established, and he finds himseif the wealth. 
iest noble in Venice. A short time after he 
became conn<cted in marriage with a beau 
tiful maiden of a noble family, and now the 
cup of his happiness seemed full but for one 
dread apprehension. 

Ten years have passed in tranquil enjoy. 
ment, heightened by the love and affection- 
ate attachment of a wife aud three charm. 
ing children. So much did these objects 
occupy his attention that the end of the first 
period came upon bim unawares. 

The apprehensions of Alberto were exci- 
ted, and he gathered ahout him the best 
chess players in Venice. Whenever a stran 
ger entered the city he would seek to ascer- 
tain whether he played chess, and if so would 
court his acquaintance, and if possible 
would engage him in a contest. The result 
a A be age J imagined. He acquired 
such « degree of skill that no one in his na- 
tive city could cope successfully with him. 
It was therefore wilh a degree of confidence 
such as he had not before en 








side of the visitor. 
‘The gameis mine,” said 


g quivering in the balance inclined to 
bent a triumphant glance upon his 


fr 


fited opponent; and, gathering his cloak 
about him, swept into the ball with these 
ominous words: ‘‘Remember the next time; 


it is the last.’’ 
Alberto wore an air of settled me 


: 


for a few days after this visit, for which the 
reiterated entreaties of his wife could not 
persuade him toaccount. At length he in 


formed her that it was his pu 
and forthwith made 
ited in turn the different cities of 
and announced in each that he was a pro’. 
feased chess player, offering at the same time 
a prize of one thousand ducats to any one 
who would cope successfully with him 
Whenever he met such & person he pre. 
vailed on him by extravagant offers to be. 
come his teacher in the art, and did not rest 


ing with the same feverish anxiety, he would 
hurry to some other city and repeat 
process In this way his name and skill be} 
came widely known, tillin process of time 
he was accounted without an equal in his 
department. 

At Jenyth the eventful hour of the second 
period arrived. Alberto sat alone 
in his apartment. He was pale but com- 
posed. He was about to try an experiment 
in which he had strong confidence. Before 
him was a massive Bible with golden 
clasps, and upon this'rested the chess board. 

‘‘A stranger waits”’ was the servant's an- 
nouncement. 

‘‘Bid him enter.’’ 

The same black muffied figure that once 
before had made its appearance, now entered, 
A malignant smile lighted up his sombre 
features. 

‘‘T am here once more,” said he, express- 
ivelv; ‘‘and for the last time!” 

“But what is this? "he exclaimed, chang- 
ing color, as the Bible met his eyes “Re- 
move this volume.”’ 

“T evnnot,’’ was the firm rejoinder. “Tt 
is mv soul's dependence now.’ 

“But I will not play on such a condition,” 
persisted Satan, growing more and more un- 
easy. 

‘‘As you like; in that case the compact 
will be broken, and I shall be free.”’ 

This could not be gainsaid, and with a 
nervous, excited manner, quite different 
from his nsual self possession, the visitor sat 
down to the game. 

The first move had been made, when 
Alberto raising a little silver bell that stood 
on the table beside him rang it. 

At this signal the soft sound of music from 
an organ in a neighboring apartment floated 
into the room. It was one of the subs. 
religious compositions of an ancient com- 
poser, and its effect was inconceivably 
grand. Now it swelled into the triumphant 
ran of religious triumph—anon it subsided 
_ a gentle strain which was scarcely audi- 

e. 

Atthe first sound Satan started as if 
struck bya galvanic shock, His self pos- 
session deserted him, and he lost his usual 
skill, playing almost at random, while mov- 
ing uneasily about in his seat. 

‘“T—I am not fond of music,”” he mut- 
tered ; ‘‘will you not order it to cease?’ 

Alberto looked at him significantly. - 

“It suits my purpose to have it continue, 
said he. 

Satan played with increasing recklessness, 
till at last it could not be concealed that for 
him the game was irretrievably lost. 

With a howl of disappointed malice he 
stamped his foot upon the floor—a mist en- 
veloped him, and when it subsided he had 
disappeared. 

Henceforth Alberto and his fair wife and 
beautiful children lived happily in their 
magnificent residence. Yet they could not 
euppressa thrill of terror when at times 
they reflected what might have been the 
termination of the Two Games at Chess. 


i 
fii 
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Calvin Hall, a very eccentric character, 
was buried at Somers, Conn, recently. 
Twenty years ago he made his will, giving 
certain amounts to his nearest relatives. He 
then went around and bought from each 
pereon the share in the will at twenty per 
cent discount. Some persons of whom he 
bought were both poor and aged, and were 
made comfortable and happy in their old 
days. He leaves a fund of $5 000 for the 
town of Somers, the income of which is to 
go to the worthy poor who have not yet be- 
come paupers, provided the town ] as- 
sume the care of a like fund of $5 000 and 
give the income to the Spiritualists. If the 
town refuses to accept the trust the whole 
goes to the Spiritualists, for whom he bss 
built achurch. Inthe middle of his life he 
was a Universalist. 


Mr. Henry Bessemer, of steel fame, bss 











he waited the coming of his visitor. 


been knighted at last in recognition of bis 
service to the world. 
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BY 6. A. M. MOSS. 


der wove & wer one day. 
A oot wanes to quan a Sr 
lose curied up in & 
One saw them flying by. 


But not one seemed to see the web, 
Perhaps they were too shy. 

It was a honey-hee was caught 
As swiftly he flew by. 


The spider hastened forth and said : 
* Dear sir it grieves me quite 

To find you tangied in this web, 
In such a wotul plight. 


Pray let me help you to escape— 
There now = are quite free. 

Wa spiders dine on idle files, 
But never eat a bee.” 
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An Emperor at Home. 


BY L. G. 











Germany, is situated at the furthest end 

of the fashionable Unter den Linden, 

just opposite the famous equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great. It is a cor- 
ner building, outwardly very simple, with a 
portico in front, under which two sentinels 
are constantly on duty. His Majesty's pri- 
vate apartments, almost exclusively inhab-. 
ited by him, are on the ground floor, to the 
left hand of the entrance. The first is the 
so called Adjutant’s Room, where those 
summoned for an audience have to await 
the time appointed. It has a wainscoting 
of oak, terminating with a shelf, on which 
small wooden figures are placed, represent- 
ing the various military costumes, not only 
of the Prussian, but also of foreign armies. 
Three large pictures of battles embellish 
the room. A statue of Frederick the Great 
stands on the centre table, surrounded with 
a number of easy chairs. From this room 
enters a salon where audiences are held. 
Sofas and chairs are of white satin uphol- 
stery, which, combined with the light color 
of the walls, decorated with some fine land- 
scape paintings, produce a very pleasing im- 
pression. 

Around a marble bust of Prince Bismarck 
standing on a marble column. the flags of all 
the regiments garrisoned in Berlin, and con- 
fided to the Emperor as the highest in rank 
in the capital are arranged in a semi cir- 
cle. Near the bust of the Chancellor isa 
miniature imitation of the by means hand- 
some column of victory in Berlin, faithfully 
copied even to the smallest details. From 
here folding doors open into a handsome 
drawing room, where Cabinet councils, pre- 
_ over by the Emperor, are usually 

eld. 

Nearly all the articles—lamps, candelabra 

and the knick knacks around—are of blue 
materal, in consideration of the Emperor's 
favorite color, and mostly ornamented with 
representations of corn flowers, of which 
Kaiser Wilhelm is just as passionately fond 
as Napoleon the Great was of the more fra- 
grant violet. 
_ The Emperor's study is, perhaps, the most 
interesting apartment in the whole palace. 
Its proportions are not extensive, so that the 
numerous objects profusely scattered about 
must often ne cumbersome to the occupant. 
At the corner window, where the sovereign's 
figure is so often to be seen and through 
the panes of which the rays of the lamp are 
reflected on the passers by long after mid- 
night, a sign of the Monarch's indefatigable 
zeal in performance ot his arduous func- 
lions, & massive writing table of carved ma- 
hogany, darkened by years, is stationed. 
Bronze statues of Frederick the Great and 
Frederick William III., hia predecessor on 
the Prussian throne, look from their height 
down upon their celebrated successor, who 
has triumphantly realized their dreams of 
Prussia’s greatness. 

Oa the walls near the bureau portraits of 
those dearest to His Msjesty may be seen. 
The Emperor seems particularly fond of 
Prince Arthur, his godchild, of whom he 
possesses a number of pictures and photo- 
graphs. On the shelf of the wainscoting 
some exquisite pieces of art, chiefly marble 
statuettes are displayed A great many ar 
ticles in His Majesty's study are remem- 
brances of his mother, the Queen Louisa, to 
whose memory he clings with the greatest 
affection. Beside two crayon sketches and 
& marble bust, the mask of his mother, taken 
on her deathbed, recalls to him the features 
of his adored parent. 

Ono a small table in the apartment. lunch 
is generally served, ot which the Emperor 
partakes while walking up and down. A 
small iron winding staircase connects the 
library with Her Majesty's apartments, sit- 
uated just above those of her husband. 

An audience of the Emperor, in his cabi- 
ag on the nd floor of the palace at Ber- 

n, resembles no other royal audience. The 

peror is clad in his long military frock- 
Coat, with its two rows of buttons. He is 
marvellously neat, very straight and rather 
sift His body is well made. His limbs 
old Powerful. His extremities indicate an 
ooo good race. His face, more grave 
severe, with its beard cut in oe 
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T? palace of the Empercr William, of 
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eph are those of modern Emperors. The 
= of William has a strange slowness. It 

the look of a man who has the conscious. 
ness of majesty. He believes, it is well- 
known, in his divine right. His tufted eye- 
brows forma finearch. His eyes have not 
the vague mystery of those of Alexander, 
nor the melancholy of those of Francis Jos- 
> ne the trouble of those of Queen Vic- 
to 


His voice has a strong tone of command. 
The accent is slightly Berlinese. The Em- 
peror thickens a little, and dwells somewhat 
on the vowels. He speaks slowly and ve 
correctly, as a man who has the habit of al- 
ways being listened to without having his 
interlocutor finish his sentence. He chooses 
rather then seeks his words. He would be 
able to deliver from the tribune an eloquent 
discourse. 

The Emperor has the real memory of a 
sovereign. He remembers every name and 
every face. He knows most of the officers 
of hisarmy. At times, when witnessing & 
review, one will hear him say toa modest 
officer: ‘You resemble your grandfather; a 
little lighter, perhaps. He was a brave sol- 
dier.’’ He remembers a conversation he 
has held years before. Adored by those who 
surround him, he is very thoughtful of 
them. But never did a sovereign do s0 
easily without the presence of an officer 
whom death or advancement has taken irom 
his suite. He thinks only of those whom he 
sees and of whom he has need. It is an 
egotism of the sovereign which does not af 
fect the heart of the man. Look at him close 
by. Every face of old age is a revelation. 
Tho Emperor William is good. No one 
knows better than he the profession of sov- 
ereignity. For it is a profession, although 
there are no professors. Very simple and of 
plain appearance, he insists strictly on eti- 
quette. He carries high his head as though 
he always wore thecrown. Never has ao 
one been familiar with him—not even his 
son. During an audience, after holding his 
hands in front of him for some time, he 
crosses them behind his back. A French 
diplomat says that the Emperor will remain 
standing this way for hours. On one occa 
sion the Emperor said to him, suddenly, 
“Will you not sit down?’ The diplomat 
made no movement, the only chair being 
covered with geographical maps. All of the 
men about the palace have acquired this 
habit of their sovereign. They bave the 
faculty of always standing—like horses. 





THE UMBRELLA BIRD. 





creature, and from the extraordinar 

mode in which its p!umage is arranged, 

never fails of attracting the attention of 
the most casual spectator. The bird isa na- 
tive of the islands of the South American 
rivers—being seldom if ever seen on the 
main land—from whence it is not unfre- 
quently brought by collectors, as there is al 
ways a ready eale for its skin, either toserve 
as an ornament in glass cases. or as a speci- 
men for a museum. In dimensions the 
umbrella bird equals the common crow, and 
but for the curious plume which adorns its 
head, and the tufi which hangs from its 
breast, might be mistaken at a distance for 
that bird. The general color of this species 
is rich shining black, glazed with varying 
tints ot blue and purnle like the feathers of 
the magpie’s tail. Very little is known of 
the habits of the bird. Its crest is, perhaps, 
the most fully developed and beautiful of 
any bird known. It is composed of long, 
slender feathers, rising from & contractile 
skin on top of the head. The shafts are 
white, and the plume glossy blue, hair like, 
and curved outward atthe tip. When the 
crest is laid back, the shafts form a compact 
white mass, sloping up from the top of the 
bead, and surmounted by the dense hairy 
plumes. Even in this position it is not an in- 
elegant crest, but it is when it is fully spread 
that it is fully spread that its peculiar char- 
acter is developed. The shafts then radiate 
on all sides from the top of the head, reach- 
ing in front beyond and below to the tip of 
the beak, which is hidden from view. The 
top then forms a perfect, slightly elongated 
dome, of a beautiful shining blue colur, hav- 
ing a point of divergence rather behind the 
centre, like that in a human head. The 
length of this dome from front to back is 
five inches, the breadth four to four and a 
half inches. The tood of the umbrella bird 
consists chiefly of berries and various fruits, 
and it always rejects the hard stone of stone 
fruit. As its cry is exceedingly loud and 
deep, the-natives call the by a name 
which signifies a pipe. 


Mississippi has 500,000 dogs. 


Ts umbrella bird is a truly remarkable 
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A Common Sailor. 


0,” said I, “you shan’t have him. 

“Oh, pal’’ sald she, “bat I love him 

so—I love him so dearly.” 

*I don’tcare,”"" said I. “‘A common 
sailor like him!’’ and then she bellowed and 
Ot la a might have been expected 

x . 

My girl was a beauty, and she was the 
only one I had—the only one I ever had had 
—and I owned a boat, and 


: 
i 


have some day; and was it likely I'd give 
ee Jack Blaze as was before the mast? 

0 

Well, I set my foot down, and I supposed 
the girl would obey. But, lo and behold! 
what should I see one day when I came 
home trom the river but a couple of people 
swinging on my gate. 

It was that Jack Blaze and Jennie, and 
his arm was around her waist! 

I bolted in between ‘em like a shell. and 
I ordered Jennie to her room, and I ordered 
Jack away, and told him what would hap- 
pen to him if I saw him swinging on my 
gate again. 

“If you weren't her father, sir,’’ ssid 
Jack, ‘I'd not bear such words from you, 
but as it is, and as you're an old man—’’ 

With that I fired a flower-pot at him, and 
called him a confounded matineer, and he 
sheered off. 

‘‘Jennie,”’ says I, ‘I’ve done well by you 
—your old father has done well by you, 
and what have you done by him? I’ve 
taught you to play the pianner, or had you 
taught, which is thesame thing, and you've 
gotone. You dress in silks, and I Seep 4 
servant for you, and I’ve got yon down in 
my will for all I shall leave, and how do 
you use me? While I'm away following 
the water, you mutiny. Now, I’m sorry to 
punish you. I daren't leave you alone, and 
I'll lock up the house and take you slong 
with me on my tri The cabin is com. 
fortable, and you'll not suffer, and if you 
don't like it you shall lump it. Keeping 
— with a fellow like that! Ugh!” 

‘Don't be cross, papa,’’ said Jennie. 
“T'll like to go, I'm sure. As for Jack, 
he's the best fellow I know, and I'll keep 
company with noone else; but, if you don’t 
like it yet we'll wait.”’ 

“Wait!” says I.,‘‘Wait! Why, if I wanted 
you to marry, Jennie, there's the captain of 
a steamer told me last week I'd the prettiest 
daughter of any man he knew, and that he 
was tired of single life. The captain of a 
steamer. Jennie; think of that!"’ 

“I don’t believe he’s as nice as Jack,”’ 
said Jennie; ‘and I love Jack.’’ 

Then I shook her. I'm sorry to say I 
shook her, and the next day I had her trunk 
sent down to the boat, and took her under 
my arm to the same place. 

The cabin was good enough for a queen, 
and the little state-room a picture, and she 
seemed to like it. 

You'd have thought I was giving her a 
treat, instead of punishing her. 

- She used to sit out on deck all the fine 
days, with knitting or sewing, or a book, 
and she sang to me evenings. 

But she didn’t give up; not even when 
she saw that captain—six feet three; hand. 
some as a picture! 

No, she stuck to Jack, and I stuck out 
against him as stiff as she, and so we sailed 
up and down the river, and summer went 
and autumn came, and winter was a com. 
ing, but my girl was obstinate as ever. 

It was my last trip. 

All winter. after the river was frozen, 
‘The Saucy Jane’’ lay at the dock 

“If you were a good, obedient girl,’’ said 
I. “I shouldn't have to lock you up, but as 
it is I must.’’ 

So I kissed her—I was glad to remember 
afterwards that I kissed her—and I victual. 
led the cabin, and Iecked the door and put 
the key in my pocket, and off I went. 

I had to goa distance out of town, and 
there when I settled my business, I dined, 
and it was evening before I got back to 
“The Saucy Jane,’’ or, rather, to Poplar- 
town, where she lay. 

I thought to myself, as I came down, 
that I had never seen the place so busy, but 
as I neared the dock I saw that something 
had happened. 

There was a crowd there, and people 
were talking and shaking their heads, and 
somehow I couldn't see the smoke-rtack of 
“The Saucy Jane’ peer through the shad 
ows as I might, nor the red and green lights 
at ber head nor any sign of her, and a great 
fear crept into my heart, and I began to 
shake and shiver. 

‘It's only the fog,’’ says I, but there was 
no fog. 

“Its dark,’’ says I, but the darker it 
was the brighter the lights would have shone 
out 

Then, all trembling and chaking like an 
old man—like my old grandfather, who had 
the palsy used to do,I remember thinking—! 
cau _—_ of a man who was passing, and 


“Look here, man, what's the matter? 
What's the crowd about? What has hap- 
pened ?’’ 





*Jt's the httle stramboat down there,” 
said the man. *‘ ‘The Saucy Jane.” She's 
been run into and suak by 2 coal boat. She 
went down in thirty minutes. The captain 
was away. they ssy. and the men went on & 

Only the cabin-boy was there; they 
pichet bien’ ee You can just see her 
smoke-stack above the water. The coal 
boat was hurts bit, too. She a lying out 

“Oh God!" said I. ‘My dangbtert”’ 
' Then I didn’t know what bap cned, bat 
found m doctor's 
some one saying, sofily: 

“His ter was aboard. She went 
down with the boat———”’ 

“I locked her in! sald I. ‘‘Wretchea 
old brute that Iam! 1 locked her in that 


L “All I want is to d 
I — ber, Jack!"’ P 

ial 0, no, captaio,’’ said ack 
**You locked her u 


E 
3 
4 
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“Jack, if you've @ pistol 
head! My little girl!" ” 


‘‘Well, she's safe from me, 
tain,”’ said Jack. ‘TI sete a oe 
fort to you.”” 


“Oh Jack!" said I. “Oh Jack Blaze, if 
my Jennie could come to life there’s 
nothing I'd deny her! She m' marry a 
chimney-sweep, and I'd give her my bless- 
ing, let alone a good sailor like you, as I 
know nothing against, but that he’s what I 
was thirty years ago. Oh Jack, if Jennie 
could come back to lite I'd give her to 
youand be happy; but it’s no use, she’s 
drowned,”’ 

“Captain,” said Jack Blaze, bending over 
me, ‘I don't feel so sure of that.’’ 

“Eh!"* said I. 

‘To be sure,’’ said he, ‘if she was in the 
cabin, locked up as you left her, she'd have 
en certain sure, but she mayn’t have 

en.’’ 

“Eh!’’ I shrieked again. 

‘‘Indeed,’’ replied Jack, ‘I know she 
warn't.”” 

* Oh Lord, help me! 
said |. “Speak out!"’ 

‘She warn't, captain,’’ sa'd Jack, ‘for 
fifteen minutes after you left I went aboard, 
burst open the door—there was no one there 
but the cabin boy—and took her out. We 
went to the circus together, and we hada 
lovely day. ‘The Saucy Jane's’ cabin was 
stove in, the coal boat walked straight into 
the cabin, captain, and it's God's mercy I 
had took her out !”’ 

Then I heard a dear, sweet voice crying 
out: 

“Jack, open the door; let me come to 


pana. 

I hadn't cried before since I was flogged 
at school, but 1 cried like a baby then; and 
how could [ help it? For Jennie had come 
out ot the grave, as it seemed to me, and 
was holding my head in her arms, and kiss- 
ing me and calling me her darling. 

was 80 happy I thought I should die, 
and I never remembered that I had lost 
‘The Saucy Jane’’ until the next morning, 
though the boat was the very apple of my 
eye. 

I own another now, and Jack and I take 
her<up and down the river. 

Jennie goes with us very often, for she 
was married to Jack Blaze last Christmas, 
and I like the lad~yes, I like him almost a» 
well as Jennie does, I think, for if Id been 
lef{ to myself, and he hadn’t set himself 
against me that dreadful day, [ should have 
- daughter now, and I should be her mur- 

erer. 


Don’t torture me?’ 


oe —_ 

Drisk Or BRA BKikps.—The question is 
often asked, where do tea birds obtain fresh 
water to slake their thirst, but we have 
never seen it satisfactorily answered til) s 
few daysago An old shlnene. with whom 
we were conversing On the subject, said that 
he had frequently seen these birds at sea, 
far away from any land that conid farnish 
them water, hovering around and under s 
storm cloud, chattering like ducks on a hot 
day at a pond, and driakiog in the drops of 
rain as they fell. They will smell a rain 
equal] a bundred miles or even further off, 
and scud for it with inconceivable fieetness. 

> iipcretn 

Newspapers had tueir origin in news- 
letters. These letters were written by some 
in London and contained the political and 
social news of the metropolis. Their ob- 
ject was to place the resident of a country 
district in the same position as the frequent- 
er of Whitehall, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Mall and the London coffee houses. 
They treated of the omnibus rebus which 
together make up the goesip and the chit- 
chat of the hour. Step by step these news- 
a the newspapers of modern 
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DAWEH AND TWILIGHT. 


BY AUNT NELL 





AY we haves story; it isthe story- 
hour.”’ 
I look up trom the book I am trying 
to read by the uncertain light of the 
fire and encounter a pair of pleading eyes 
fixed on mine. These eyes — m 
little niece Rosie; she comes to my side an 
takes my hand coaxingly. 

“Do come,"’ she urges; ‘‘the boys are 
waiting in the schoolroom. They want you 
to come so much; besides, it's our proper 
story bour.”’ 

By ‘‘story hour” Rosie means the part of 
day I generally devote to my niece and her 
brothers, that cosy time when it is too dark 
to read and not dark enough to have the 
lamps lighted 

‘Well, I suppose I had better come at 
ones, or the boys will get impatient,’’ I say, 
rising meckly,and preparing to obey Rosie s 
request. Wego into the schoolroom, and 
find the three seated Turk fashion on 


hearth rug. 

“Ab! that’s jolly; come and tell usa 
story,”’ remarks my eldest nephew, Char. 
He. 


Isitdown in an easy. chair near the fire; 
Rosie site atmy feet resting her head 
— my knee, and Charlie, Reggie, and 

illie settle themselves comfortably on 
the hearth rug, whilst al] assume an expec. 
tant ex pression. 

“Now, what shal! I tell you?''I say. ‘‘T 
can find plenty of stories tor Rosie, but you 

are not 80 easy Waatisfy.”’ 

‘Tell us ecmething about fairies or 
gianta,’’ said little Reggie. 

“Very well,’’ lanswer. ‘‘I told stories 
to suit you other boys last evening, now I 
shal] tell something to please Reggie. I will 
tell yous fair mpd my father told me 
when I wasa little girl.’’ 

“Yearsand years ago, when fairies lived 
in that besutitul region called Fairyland 
this land of ours was ruled over by « grim, 
black king, called Night; so grim was this 
king that his shadow fell heavily on all 
the world and enveloped everything in 


gloom. 

Now the fairies thought that it was a great 
pity thatKing Night should throw his sha 
dowon the many beautiful things of the 
world, so they called a parliament waa held 
under a large fern, andthe fairies sat ona 

of soft green moss. Alter a ong 
consultation, it was decided that they shoul 
go to war against King Night; 80 heralds 
went forth throughout Fairyland calling the 
armies to battle. Then war was declared, 
and the fairy army marched away from 
their beautilul land to the territories of the 
= Night King. Aftera furious battle 
the fairies were victorious, the king was 
severely wounded and dethroned, and Grey 
Dawn, eon of the stare, was appointed to 
reign ip his stead. So King Dawn began 
to reign over the earth; butthe fairics were 
not yet content, for King Dawr spread a 
sort of misty shadow overall. The world 
ed very sorrowful and sad, the flowers 
and trees could only be seen through a sort 
of grey mist. Accordingly, the fairies held 
another parliament and then sent messages 
to King a bidding him resign, asthe 
world was not happy under his reign 
Dawn, who was a — mild, peace loving 
king, agreed rather than go to war, and 
now the next thing was, who was to reigo 
in his stead? After much deliberation, the 
fairies determined to appointa king and 
queen, 80 they choose Queen Daylight 
(daughter of Dawn) and her husband King 
sun. 
Ah! then the world seemed very beauti- 
ful, tor Queen Daylight touched the flowers 
and trees with a lovely soft light, and when 
King Sun smiled on the flowers, he tipped 
them with golden tints,and when he laughed 
on the waves, made ripples of gold sparkle 
on the dancing water. 

Now King Night was not yet dead, he 
was only wounded, so when he had recov 
ered from his hurt, he determined to take 
his revenge on the fairies who had conquered 
him, and he sent out his challenge to them 
_——_ for war. 

ut Queen Daylight had a very tender 
heart, aod could not bear the idea of a crue) 
war, sosheand her husband went to see 
the fairies to consult with them the best way 
of avoiding battle. 

Atter much deliberation, King Sun at Jast 
spoke, and this is what he said: 

* Dear fairies, it is quite astural that King 
Nigtt should not like his kingdom taken 
from him, but in order to avoid war, why 
should we not al] reignin our appointed 
turn; this would give Queen Daylight 
and myself time to rest from our own la 


This ides of the king's was received with 
enthusiasm, and after awhile, King Night 
and King Dawn were invited w fairyland, 
eo that new scene should be proposed to 


them. ae summons to 0, Oss Se Hing 
eal eete hearer nn ti Sanagreed 
to him his sister, Moonligh 

wih. Then King Night cald tus be hed 


one proposition to make, sed it was this; he 
thought the change from the bright reign 
of sweet Queen to bis own solemn 
reign would be too ; would the faines 
therefore permit his kinsman Twilight to 
reign for a short time between the time Day- 
light and Night on the earth? 
eslstienairan’ omally, Firs King 

—_ peacefully First 4 
Dawn / then bright Queen Day- 
light ber busband King Sun 
ruled, then came that gentle king, sweet 
tender Twilight, and a King Night 
and his fair queen, beautiful Moonlight. 
And Moonlight has such a softening influ- 
ence on her grim husband, that his reign 
was no longer dreaded—indeed, the inhabi 
tants of the world came to love the peaceful, 
trapguil Moonlight, for everything she 
touch shone witha silvery light. and some 
thought that the earth seem even more 
beautiful under her reign than under the 
golden smiles of the Sun King. 

So the kings all reigned peacefully and 
happily, each one in his proper turn, and 
the iairies lived on contented in their land, 
and had no moretrouble in the world, for 
some time at least.”’ 

‘‘Ah! thereare no fairies and no giants 
now,'’ says Rosie, shaking her hea! sorrow- 


fully. 

“No fairies like the ones I have told you 
about,’’ I say, leaning.forward, and resting 
my band on Willie's curly head. ‘ But 
there are our household fairies, as well as 
the household giants, and I'll tell you the 
names of some There are the beautiful 
fairies of Good temper, Patience, Gentle 
ness, Unselfishoess, and a host of others to 
chase away the ugly giants of Bad temper, 
Roughness, Selfisnness, and a great many 
more, 80 the best thing you children can 
do when you don't feel particularly amiable, 
will be to summon all the fairies to your 
aid, and fighta good battle against the 
giants. 

 —— 

A Boys Lamune Hours —What a boy 
does with his leisure is most important; 
what he gets in school is mainly drillor ex- 
ercise; itisa gymnasium to him; he must 
eat elsewhere. What he does with his spare 
hours determines his destiny. Suppose he 
reads history every day or scientific books; 
in the course of afew years he becomes 
learned. It matters very little what he un- 
dertakes, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit 
all disappear ifhe uses his spare time on 
them. A boy wasemployed ina lawyer's 
officeand had the daily papers to amuse 
himself with. He commenced to study 
French and at that little desk hecame a 
fluent reader and writer of the French lan 
guage. He accomplished this by laying aside 
the newspapers and taking up something 
not 80 amusing but far more profitable A 
coachman was often obliged to wait long 
bours while his mistress madecalis. He } 
determined to improve thetime He found 
a small volume containing the Eclogues of 
Virgil, but could not read it, and so pur- 
chased a Latin Grammar. Day by day he 
studied this, and floally managed all its in- 
tricacies. His mistress came behind him 
one day, a8 he stood by the horses waiting 
for ner, and asked him what he was so in 
tently reading. ‘Only a bitof Virgil my 
lady." “What! doyou read Latin?’ “A 
little, my lady’ She mentioned this to her 
husband, who insisted that David should 
have a teacher to instruct him. In a few 
years he became a learned man, and was 
a useful and loved minister in Scot- 
land. 

nena —— 

Aw ALARMING Discovery.—A Russian 
Prince has juet bad a somewhat exciting 
experience. He isat the head of the Im 
perial collegegfor girls, and is very diligent | 
in performing his auties. He lately decided 
to ece for himself whether there were any 
grounds for the numerous complaints of 
the poor food furnished at the Smoling 
Convent, where 800 girls are educated. 
Proceeding to the institution just before the 
usual dinner hour, he avoided the main en- 
trance, and walked straight towards the 
kitchen. Atitsdoorhe met two soldiers 
carrying a huge steaming cauldron. ‘‘Halt!"’ 
he called out, ‘‘putthat kettle down.’’ The 
soldiers of course, obeyed. ‘Bring mea 
spoon,’ added the Prince. The spoon 
was at once produced, but one of the sol 
diers ventured to begin a stammering re- 
monstrance. ‘‘Hold your tongue,’’ cried 
the Prince; ‘‘take off the lid I insist on 
tasting it’’ No further objection was 
raised, and his Highness took « large spoon- 
ful. ‘*You call this soup,’’ he exclaimed; 
“why, it isdirty water’ ‘‘Itis, your High- 
nes,’’ replied the soldier; ‘we bave just 
been cleaning out the laundry.”’ 

een ea 
A young man who saw a fellow fall pros 
trate on the sidewalk in a Western city, 
drunk and insensible, concluded to make 
some observations. He accordingly stepped 
into a dark corner, from which point he 
could see without being seen. He declares 
that inside of fifteen minutes six different 
men passing along and seeing the drunken 
man lying on the sidewalk, stooped over 
him and rifled bis pockets. 





There is a Justice of the Peace in West 


Gerebuations. 


ConpUcTED BY **WILKINS MICAWSER."’ 
—__———— 


Address all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solutions and original contributions solicited. 


—_— _>— 
ANSWERS. 
No, 227. MAROON. 
No, 228, RAPPEN 
LOR10O0T 
DEPART 
GERUNAD 
CAPOTE 
MURAS8BS 
No. 229. SAY PHIRE. 
No, 230. CARAWAY 
ATABAL 
RAVEN 
ABET 
WAN 
AL 
Y 
No, Zl. REJOINDER. 


No, 22. CHAMPATINS 
ANGELET 
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No, 2%. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


No, 24, NERITE 
EARING 
PICARD 
BAMARA 
LOPERA 
REGAIN 
No, 235. SECOND-SIGHT. 
No, 236. CABSBTARA 
ASPIRER 
8S PENC ER 
TINWARE 
ARCADES 
REERECT 
ARRESTS 
No. 27. 


To use some slang ‘tis ** just immense, *’ 
To see **Micawber’’ on the fence; 
While, bat !n hand, bowing prostrate, 
Some Cryptograms his answer wait. 
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No. 249, NUMERICAL. 
To *O. W. L.*° 
A kind of stone 1s 1 to 4, 
Inclusive, recollect. 
In 5 to7, there are no more, 
A pep you may expect; 
Of WHOLE lay tn a goodly store, 
And credit will not wreck. 
Haltimore, Md. MAUD LYNN, 
No, 240. DIAMOND, 
1. A letter, 2. Disordered. 3. Having hair about 
the neck. 4, Short notes. 5 A declaration. 6.A 
factory. 7. A policeman. 8, To appoint, 9, Burst. 
10. A metal. 1!. A letter. 
Baltimore, Md. ASIAN, 
No, 21. CHARADE 
In a gilded WHOLE In a Western land, 
Near the Mississippi shore, 
A man and his FIRST with cards in hand, 
Were playing for glittering ore. 
An anxious look was on each face 
As they their chances reckoned, 
But the winner in that golden race 
Was he who held the sgconp. 


Fort Clark, Texas GAHMEW, 

Wo. 242, DIAMOND. 

1. Aletter. 2. An auimal. 3. Certain fish. 4. A 
mold. 5. Included. 6. Omission. 7, Partaking of. 


8. Issuing directly from the main stem. 9, A disease 
in hawks. 10. Ananimal. 11. A letter. 
Baltimore, Md. HAL HAZARD, 





No. 24%, CHARADE 
The point of the fluke of an anchor. 
Will gain for me doubtless your rancor: 
But to it please add, 
(If you are not too mad), 
What is oft used to *fish’’ for the anchor. 


A hatchet whose keen edge Is curved, 
Quite nicely for TOTAL has served. 
Sau Francisco, Cal. PERCY VERE. 





No 24.. DIAMOND. 

1, A consonant. 2. A geographical prefix. 3. Roh 
beries. (Rare.) 4 Inheres. 5. Resembling a cathe- 
dral. 6. Stateof being str-ng. 7, Arbitrating. 8 
A sectary.(Kare.) 9%. To beatify. 10. A wooden pin. 
ll. A consonant : 


Brooklyn, N.Y. DRAH PoQuiER. 





No. 245, CHARADE, 
Whether FIRT ts the young of the salmon or 
I wish Cerebrationists al! to find out. — 


We're SECOND not owners of riches galore, 
Nor that which is reckoned far better—great lore. 


Defective our language would certainly be 
Without all the voweis—and this one ~ E, 


Where the woodman's true strokes la tne forest re- 


When soundeth the trumpet fer ‘‘war 
My vivre is net tardy ta weging hea ee” 


It may be impu‘ed to MOTHERIy ire, 

A muscular twitching felt on a lad's face, 

Though as likely to visit the phis of His Grace. 

To a figure (though not one fu dancing) 

Doth pertain. | now have exhausted — 
Washingtoa, vb. a Gin Buss. 


No. 246. DUAMOND. 
1. Aletter, 2A fish. 8 Men. 4 Troubles, «5 
4, 


ling. 7. Contended anew. 6, Emulstes. 9. Certain 
numbers at dice. 10. A vessel. 11. A letter, 


New York City. WAavVEaty. 
No. 27. CHARADE, 
ErrenvDt:— 


I saw & SECOND at the show, 
A living thing without a toe, 


Res Ror:— 
I saw FIRST SECOND at the show, 
To all mankind a mortal foe. 


SAIesIES: — 
lsaw THIRD SECOND at te show, 
To which I went with Ancient Joe— 
The Quaker City pussier—Tow- 
Head, Humbug, Lochinvar & Co., 
About a month or two ago, 
In Cincinnati, O-hi-o, 


Errerri:— 
I also saw the TOTAL there, 
Upon its bead no sign of hair. 


Ros Ror:— 
1 also saw the TOTAL there. 
A foe to mortals everywhere, 


®KEeZIKS:— 
I also saw the TOTAL there, 
And eo did Lochinvar, I swear, 
Old Joe and Towhbead, worthy pair, 
And Humbug, gay and debonnair, 
One day when we were on a ‘‘tear’’— 
However, that is oURB affair. 

No. 248. DIAWVOND. 

1, A letter. 2. A termination. 8. Young hawks. 4, 
A Presbyterian. 5. Pertaining to discipline. ¢, 
Named before. 7. Cured, 8. An ancient raceof peo- 
ple. 9, Movements. 10, Conducted. 11. a letter. 

Columbus, Obto. THE GRENBRAL. 

No. 249. CHARADE, 

Iam happy to-day and my spirit is light, 

AndlI move in the Heaven, the seventh of biiss: 
Yet why thing infrequent to day am I bright’ 

If you'll keep it a secret, ‘tis due to a Kiss. 

They term it a kiss, but no name on this earth 

Cab express all the rapture it brought unto me; 
It but lightly some prize, let it die at its birth, 

But the kiss I received ever-treasured shall be. 
I received it from SECOND, my beautiful one, 

My angel on earth and the onel adore; 

The star of her circle, she’s equalled by none, 

My beautiful LAST e’er will rule my heart o’er, 
I gave her a FIRST; of her beauty it told, 

Of her rapturous beauty that captured my heart; 
But,oh! who could resist those bright meshes of gold? 
Ah! Cupid, you sighted and winged well you dart. 
Then she gave mea WHOLR, ah! this well-treasured 

whole, 

The most near to my bosom you ever will rest; 
Oh! what happiness, bliss, pow possesses my soul, 

What a fever of joy has been stirred in my breast. 
We parted last night to each other more dear. 

And we sealed with a kiss then the faith we did 
plight; 
Oh! how long does the time since we parted appear! 

It seems near a year, though ‘tis only a night. 

But that rapturous Kiss ever burns in my beart, 

The kiss of a seraph one ever must feel; 

I*ve a presage that SKCOND and I ne’er shall part, 
But, pray this is a secret, do not it reveal. 

San Jose, Cal. Nic, O’DEmvs. 
No, 250, DIAMOND, 

1. In grain. 2. A male nick-name, 3. Certain 
fishes. 4. Groupsof ten. 5. Pithy: 6. Retraction. 
7. Interceding, 8. A sectary. (Rare.) 9. To beatify. 
10. A Hebrew measure. 11. In grain. 

Sedalia, Mo. Capt. CUTTLE. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 





SOLVERS. 
Cerebrations of May 3ist were solved by A. Solver, 
Odoacer, Asian, Gil B as, Hal Hazard, Comet, Capt. 
Cuttle, Flewy Ann, Nic. O’Demus, Joe Mullins, 
Percy Vere, 0. C. O, La., Ef Fen, Effendi, Koe. 





PRIZE WINNERS. 
1, A. Bolver, - - 
2. Odoacer, - - - 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Hal Hazard—Diamond, My Dot—Reversed Rhom- 
bold, Double Acrostic and Half ®quare. Asian— 
Double Crosswords. Balfour--Triple Acrostic and 
Square. Percy Vere-—Sketch, Skeeziks—Triple Acros 
tic, Effendi—Sketch. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
EFFENDI—Your ‘*Response’’ is in your usual tren- 
chant sty!e and reaches the point without any mead- 
dering From your rich experience you know just 
what we need. 

Hat HazaRp—Your last Eleyen Letter Diamond |s 

first rate, and we are using out of your bin as fast 85 

possibile. a 
PERCY Vere—Your spirited Apostrophe 

Bard of Rc ndout is couched tn lan as besutifal 

asthe sentiment it expresses, and **Cerebrations , 

teels complimented by receipt of your 

verses 

ASIaA¥—Yoor Crosswordsare exact in rhyme, metre, 

and method, and the explanatory versesare quite #2 

tion. 

,BALPOUR— We accept the Square and Triple 
ere-stic. Your work ts improvi 

My Dot—We take the Knombold and Doable et 

tic and will use the Half Square with p/easure it er 

will just telius who the Bibie parties were. 

work shows exceeding ca e. word 
PUZZLERS—Single Crosswords must be of ope wr 

only, and Double ones of two only. Some bave on 

roneous idea that they can be made otherwise, ve 

as -*Pied Piper of Hametin’’ for Double omar, 

words Please vomember this the 

‘or this department. an 

MATTIE JAY—ADd s0 you have given uP — 


Kenton, Ohio. 
Gibson, Pa. 


Meshes!"’ Well it was a good column whee tbe | 
fiend omitted bis idiosy» and zou bad sors of 
the tri in the Dom We regret th 
you must relinguish it on acovust of want of ie 
aes to you you can conve 
2 do 











Va, who has married 1,400 
couples. 


My YOURTH—of, his sinew a symbol—is found. 


When Johany’s spanked warmly for playing with ary 
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Tas LILY. 
— 
BY 4. @. PERCIVAL. 
—— 


had found out s sweet green spot, 
winere & my aes biooming tair 
woe the spirit, tha shades the quiet cot 
wings of love, was 


With its 


found that lily’s bloom 
wes the day was dark and chil! : 
1t smtled, like a star in the misty gloom, 
And it sent abroad asoft perfume, 
which is floating around me still. 


I sat by the lily’s bell 
And watehed it many a day— 
The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell, 
and the Sower had flown away. 


1 looked where the penees were laid, 
withering paleness, by, 
ed, as gloomy thoughis stole on me, said, 
There is many & sweet and blooming maid 
W ho will soon as dimly die. 


oe 


PRESENTED AT COURT. 








YOUNG lady presented at the English 
Court, writes: Mamma said I must be 
resented. For my part I think all such 
hings stuff. Girls marrv quite as well, 
it seems to me, whether they have been 


P 
ough to go toa ballat Buckingham P 

but this year, 1 am told, there are to be none. 
and mamma says she met her dressmaker an 
wine-merchant there last time, so they can’t 
be very select. I think there ought always to 
bea ball, no matter what people's private feel. 
ings may be, and when we have ail been to 
Court we ought all to be allowed to dance for 
joy afterwards. When mam ms first suggested 
to papa that she was going to present me, he 
made a face; but then papa isa cross old thing, 
and always does make a face at anvthing that 
means—money. But mamma knows how to 
man him. She just said, “Very well, my 
dear, if you don’t like it, it sha’n’t be,” and 
went off to order my dress. This is what she 
calls throwing out skirmishers to prepare the 
way for a political battle. I sup itisa 
pore to pay for dresses one cannot have the 
pleasure of wearing; bat, as mamma says, that 
only shows the selfishness of men. The knotty 
point was solved; it was to be a lovely white 
silk, with lots of tulle, lilacsand daisies, and 
to cost a mint of money. Mamma says the less 
stuff there is in the gowns the more the dress- 


makers charge, On the principle of nny- 
wise, pound-ioolish. Just as I was rejoicing 
to think how well I should look, we a visit 


from old Lady Tattlepate. Mamma was dilat- 
ing upon my dress when that horrid old wo. 
man broke in, ‘Good gracious! the Queen will 
never like that. Don’t you know sbe can’t 
bear tied back dresses, and would not allow 
them at the last wedding? No!no! That 
touzly fringe, too, you'll have tosmooth back 
my dear.” “My dear!” indeed. How I hated 
the old beast—rouged and bewigged as she is. 
I smooth back my beautiful fuzzy tringe that 
it has taken years to cultivate, and which is 
the envy of all my lady friends. Notif Iknow 
it, madam. I must say mamma behaved ba 
well. She wasa beauty in her youth, and is 
still very good looking, and never forgets that 
anger spoils the complexion and wrinkles the 
skin. She thanked old Lady Tattlepate, and 
promised to pay attention to ber suggestions, 
and when she was gone she said to me, * Would 

ou like to sacrifice your fringe?” “sooner 
he drawing-room,” I replied ; “why, with my 
hair plastered down I shoul’ look iike a 
school teacher or a sister of charitv, quitedull 
and respectabie.”” Mamma smiled, 1 never 
can understand her smiles, they are so mys- 
terious. Oh, it was so cold when the great day 
arrived! I was dreadfully afraid mv nose 
wonld be red, and no amount of poudre can 
obviate that. It only turns red into violet, 
and a violet nose rewinds one of Guy Faux. 
However, by dint of running up and down 
stairs incessantly for an hour to fetch the ne- 
cessary things, which by the extraordinary 
perversity of maids always are the exact 
thin they bave misiaid, and a few sharp 
words with papa, which quite made my blood 
circulate, because he accused me of tight lac- 
ing, | kept myself warm. If my waist is only 
eighteen inches, like that of the Empress of 
Austria, who every one knows has the finest 
figure in the world, it is my misfortune, not 
my fault. But then papa is always so unrea- 
sonable. At last we started in such a cloud of 
tulle, silk anu feathers that our dearest friends 
could see nothing but the tops of our heads, 
like cabbages growing in a thicket of weeds. 
1 felt horribly nervous, the train and the veil 
and the volumes of stulf about me bothered 
mine very much and I was not sure how | should 
make my curtsey. In St. James’s street up 
drove & carriage containing the beauty of the 
season; how P and happy she looked 
covered with diamonds, and a stupid red-faced 
husband beside ber. That is the price she has 
had to pay. An! well, everything has its price, 
even & busband, It was awful when we got 
out at Buckingham Palace. Such beautiful 
Beofeaters, iooking like wax figures, such 
magnificent creatures in court dresses, white 
silk stockings and thin legs—I never made out 
to this day whether they were servants or 


company. Mamma met a foreign diplomat 
at the foot of the dG stairs, who insisted on 
walking up in-nand with ber. I sup- 


pose it is a foreign fashion. I followed feeling 
sener dizsy. I — understand the expres 
au nodding plumes,” now; there is a sort 
Of sleepy awe creeps over one at these regal 
fA ee every one waiks on tip toe; the 
“ ies wuisper; one expects to hear o! a nation- 
S calamity every moment. But nothing oc- 
ee except that we all sat, very silent, very 
ervous, wedged in ther, scrutinizin 
sg apother’s looks and dresses. | thought o 
— e in one of Miss Broughton's books 
the re she talks of shoulders. bat a show of 
ag there was! tne scraggy debulante’s rather 
. like the raw tips of the first white aspara- 
Hp tben the iull biown matronly, resembling 
vas a ter; then the oran ored, l'ke over- 
a = ruit: then the flabby, like a tat sea anem- 
pee ng Spotty, the sun-tanned, the bilious- 
oxing, the skeleton, or the fat lady at a fair 
Sew splayed their charms to the uttermost. 
ota then to cover up some of the poor 
akine ngs who tottered in with their poor old 
= ex to the glaring light of day and 
 — y & decoration of onds; but then 
the Urse, Ctiquette must be attended to; so 
os A we were, all of us, arenes and decol- 
hewn The beauty came in with her jewels; 
bey rened, and how ripe and red her 
mamma whispering to 
=e lady about her, but | could not bear 
they said. lam sure it was something 


ere all getting to push jast 
ven, common mob. Mammarand P'got on 
elbows: Decause she is tall I have sharp 


fainted. She 
nated. was a 
poce, pasate ng re and was bustied 
y some Of the attendants into another room. 
And now we were close. One by one we un- 
curled our tails,and the trains were spread 
out behind us—“To be ted” I saw a 
gorgeous official who took my ¢ 
of black plumes and rustio 
o—— of diamonds half blind 
curtecy and st gied to kites the 
Qaeen’s band, or she kissed mine, I really can't 
twill which, made another carteey 
of dim murmur like the sea ail around me, 
when suddeniy my train was thrown uncere- 
moniously over my arm and I was almost 
pusbed out. It was over. In that brief mo- 
ment I had received my brevet rank of youn 
lady atthe Queen's hands, and had tnohai 
the atmosphere of ty. It was very awful 
and | was very giad to stand still and smooth 
my rufied plumes. Mamma said 1 had got 
throrgh it very well. My shoe was haif of, 
my = torn, my hair untidy, my flowers 
crus » my veil unpinned and my arms 
scratched and bieeding, so it must have been 
& severe skirmish, and I almost felt to have 
ed the Victoria Cross. 1 don't think I 
was in & worse plight the day my orse made 
a mistake and I fell intoa diteh full of bram- 
bles; to be sure a habit is more trustworthy 
than a court Hew tne) then I cut my nose. 
We talked a litte,s alittle, and then made 
the best of our way tothe exit. Then began 
the pleasures of society. With a cutting wind 
almost sweeping us away we sat shivering on 
the marbie steps waiting for two long bours. 
Men looked fussed and flurried and led ex- 
citedly for their wives’ car es. Women 
looked pale and cress and tired, and old dow- 
agers grumbled incessantly. Mamma began 
to scold me—she al ways does when she is bored 
—and no one had time to attend to us. I saw 
lovely dresses on ugly people and beautiful 
jewels on old ones, and I think that beauty 
unado’ ned is not adorned toe most. We got 
bome about 6 o’ciock. Mamma had tea and 
then fell asleep and I made up my mind thata 
gallop out was worth ten drawing-rooms. 


————E 


Grains of Gol. 





If pride leads the van, poverty brings up 
the rear. 

Absence is the greatest of evils when it 
isn’t the best of remedies. 


No one is more profoundly sad than he 
who is obliged to laugh. 


Our actions are our own; their conse 
quences belong to heaven. 
It begins in 


Laziness grows on people 
cobwebs, and ends in iron chains. 


When fortune caresses a man too much, 
she is apt to make a fool of him. 


That laughter costr too much which is 
purchased by the sacrifice of decency. 


Pedantry consists in the use of words un 
suitable to the time, place and company. 


In virfue and in health we love to be 
instructed as well as physicked with pleasure. 


The custom of leaving a blank margin on 
the lett band side of each page ot a letter is 
obsolete, 


It 18 well enough for us to see beautiful il- 
lusions in onr dreams, but we should walk 
awake with truth, 


To return a personal call with cards en- 
closed in an envelope ~~ that visiting 
between tne persons is ended. 


Unless there is a great difference in age, 
a lady visiting should not rise, either on the 
arrival or departure of other ladies. 


Be very careful, if you regard yourself 
asthe guardian of your honor, that you do 
not occupy the position of a sinecure. 


I know not which of the twain lif's man 
the higher—genius or gentleness ; genius lifts 
him above others. gentleness out of himself. 


Preserve your conscience always soft and 
sensitive. If but one sin force itself ‘nto that 
tender part of the soul and dwel! there, the 
road is paved tor a thousand indi ,nities. 


Whatever difficulties you have to encoun 
ter, be not as but think only what is 
right to doin the sight of Him who seethb al! 
things, and bear, without repining, the result. 


The end of satire is the amendment of 
vices by corruption; and he who writes hon- 
estly is no more an offender than the physi 
cian to the patient wuen he prescribes harsh 
remedies. 


Don’t seek success by trickery or ques- 
tionable means. The qaack may succeed for 
a while in bis humbuggery, but when discov. 
ered, as ne will surely be, he collapses, and 
that’s the end of him. 


That policy that can strike only when the 
iron is hot, will be overcome by that persever- 
ance which, like Cromwell's, can make the 
iron hot by striking; and he that can only 
rule tne storm must yield to him whocan bota 
raise and rule it. 


When you speak evil of another, you 
must be prepared to have others speak evi! of 
you. There is an old Buddoist proverb which 
says, “He who indulges in enmity is like one 
who throws ashes to windward, which come 
back to the same place and cover him all 
over.” 


The great gain is not to shine, not to con- 
quer your companion—then you learn noth 
ing but conceit—but to find a companion who 
knows what yoo do not; to tilt with him and 
be overthrown, horee and foot, with utter de- 
struction of all your logic and learning. 
There is a defeat that is useful. 


Why should we ever without necessity 
try to pack our sympathy into enews 80 
narrow and imperfect as language? A silent 
responsiveness, a diffused and res fal ten- 
derness Of manner, is more gratifying, as weil 
as safer, in nine cases out of ten, than any at 
tempt to express sympathy io words. 

The Stoics say, ‘“Tarn in upon yourselves; 


there you will find repose.” This, however, is 
not wee. Others say, ‘Go forth from yout. 


ves, da seek ness in div 
ms y at OB Alas! 
within 





ther is this true. 
a iness is neither nor without as! 
It ein the union of ourselves with God. 





‘Not amiss—A pretty widow. 

Canoeing is the latest pastime for Eag! ish 

At Bolton. England. an Episcopal Charch 
urchwarden. 


hase woman for c 


The lady with 0 now bonnet never likes 
to hear a clergyman pray for rain. 


Twenty-seven daughters cheer the family 
of a Cleveland, North Carolina, man. 


In Morocco the ‘‘swell society girls’’ live 
On the fat of the land, tor Obesity is there re- 
garded as a mark ot great beauty. 


Mash a man's hat and you kill his style. 
Put a woman's bonnet in your pocket, and it 
comes out a besutt. al thing of fashion. 


Forget-me-nots mingled with bows and 
ends of cream ovlor and Havana brown are 
used to trim bonnets intended for biondes. 


No man ever tell just how much moneys 
widow is worth until he marries her forit. It 
is one of those cases where you have to take 
your chances. 

Lines found in an album: ‘‘It is with 
women as with coins; the worse counterteits 
they are, the more they are forced to put on 
the appearance of being good. 


A young miss says that when a gentleman 
omits to remove his bat when he meets a lady 
friend, it is because be dislikes making a pub- 
lic exhibition of the ravages of time. 


An American woman living in Paris re- 
oes a ladies party, to which no men 
were mitted. The waiters were women, 
and the entertainment was a performance by 
actresses. 


Two colors appear in the fashionable Pa- 
risian stocking, but they are so distributed 
that the world is none the wiser for one of 
them. The leg is of one tint, the heel and toe 
another. 


You might as well undertake to put a 
barn door in your vest pocket as to try to con- 
vince a woman that she looks just as well in 
last summer's suit as ehe will in something 
new, fashionable, and altogether “lovely."’ 


Every once in a while we hear of a Cali. 
fornia woman killing a bear. This is al! right. 
Bat we challenge anyone to ransack his. 
tory, and show us where & woman has ever got 
away with a mouse. 


Mrs. Taylor, of Washington, has a piece 
of Prince Artbur'’s wessing cake which she re 
ceived from a Canadian friend to whom the 
Princess Louise gave it. It is to he hoped that 
it isn’t a very big piece, or the country will be. 
strewn with the crumbs begged from the pres 
ent possessor. 


The kind of clock that Cincinnati girls re- 
ceive for a wedding gift marks the quarter 
hour “by a delicious chime so soft and low as 
to seem like the echo of music beard in a 
dream, music that softer falls than petals from 
blown roses on the grass or night dews on still 
waters—« clock to mark the noiseless foot of 
time that only treads on flowers.” On! 


A correspondent wants to know if wear. 
ing a hat tends to make & person bald. We 
believe it does. Women don’t wear hats, and 
they are not bald—at least they don’t wear 
thein on their heads, and so they are not bald 
there. Hats destroy hair. A woman's hat ts 
worn on the back of her head, and that is the 
reason women have to buy 80 much back hair. 


If you were to excuse Miss Adelina de 
Flukey ot overweening self-conceit you would 
not abash her in the least; she would retort 
that one had a pertect right to admire the mas- 
terpleces of nature. The day after the an- 
nouncement of her engagement to Fred Dory, 
ay old friend offered bis congratulations. 
“Not me,” she said, and she twitched her nose 
haughtily—"congratulate Fred.” 


Monograms and crests are still used for 
what is called decoration on underciothing, 
although it would be hard to say what decora- 
tion there is in a setof letters. It may be ne. 
cessary that a warment should be marked with 
its owner's name, and no doubtit i* well for 
the marking to be part of the decoration ; but 
to make it the most conspicnous thing in the 
design is in as bad taste as it would be for a 
man to havea door-plate covering his whole 
front door. 


A Virginia lady writes: ‘‘And nowa 
few words to the girls who may read this. Be 
cafeful to whom you write, and what you 
write. Many «@ loving, trusting letter fs sent 
by a true-bearted girl, and 1s read by the re- 
cetver to a laughing crowd of men, and vari. 
ous remarks are passed about the ‘siily girl.’ 
1 can consctentiously say, On the other hand, 
that 1 bave never seen nor beard of a uirl 
showing her letters promi*cuously, even from 
a man she did not care for, though they are 
often shown to one ‘dear friend’ in strict con. 
fidence "’ 

The dearly. beloved wife of a Frenchman 
recently deserted him tor anotherman. Did 
he follow ber, and falling on his knees bese: ch 
her, for their chitdren’s sake, toreturn? Did 
he take down the old double barrel, shoot his 
wife and her lover, and knock himself on the 
head with the stock? Did he ret himself up 
for a misanthrope or woman-hater, or instil. 
tute a suit inet some one for ever 80 
many ciphers damages? Not much. He merely 
ecansed ft to be published that be bad (rawn 
$0,000 ina money and his wife was back next 
mworning before breakfast. 


The Chicago 7ritune says that a young 
wife of that city who ts anxious to keep her 
busband at home evenings, flatters him about 
the exquisttely dainty proportions of his feet, 
and induces him to wear boots about two 
*izes too small for him. Helis on his teet all 
day long in town, and when be gets home at 
night she bas @ soft chair and &@ pair of loose, 
cool slippers tor him,and by this time he. with 
great dro of agony peariing on his brow, 
has got off his boots, comes to the conclusion 
that there ts no place like home after all, and 
bas no desire to go down town to lodge, or to 
sit up with a sick triend. 


A Parisian dressmaker has just finished 
a pink and biue costume for a French be'le, 
who might pretend to bave inherited it from 
4# grandmother beheaded in the reign of terror 
if sbe liked, without any fear that the dress 
would be found to belong to another period of 
history. The short skirt of this costume was 
oft pink and biue striped foulard, finished by 
&# narrow gathered founce headed by a fold ot 
biue. Toe jonaise was of blue foulard 
printed small bouquets, and its lower dge 
was bordered with a narrow crosswise ruffie of 
stri material, beaded by biue ruching. The 
Vest was striped, and the hat had a biue iinin 
and feathers, and was trimmed with pin 











Hacetie, 


Temperance reformers should tura their 

attention to money it is always tight. 
“Lovely woman stoops to ,”” when 

she bends over to nick an absurdly train. 


It is an astonishing fact that s man never 
orp Svan quays aaa @ church fora 


“A. schooner of beer for five cents,"’ is 
tran t fren 

“In America you ean t a post. falt ‘ot beet 
for five cents. 

Beaux on the shoes are fashionable, so- 
Mieguized old Hardheart when he kicked 
Sarabd’s young man out. 

Dy in thle town has semed his 
ome, ® wisting animal 
tall he oan make Romekowl 

Eight hundred thousand base ball bats 
are made every in this country, and that’s 
what Lecomes of all our forests. 

An Obio tramp left a lady s lock of his 
hair. It was pulled out by the servant giri 
the tellow was climbing out s window. 

The fiea is the politician of the 
world. He is ever itching for place, 
end of disturbance,and you never know 


to find him. 
round 
ways 


i 


When a boy sees a nice 
stone lying om Sao grouse, © 
rather mean re isn’t a yellow dog 
the vicinity. 


The small boy may get Lallled going in 
v 
on 


i 


swimming in these ear 
warmed up when bis » 
wrong side up. 


And pow an Indiana man has eaten 
t t 0086 . Good 
enou ; but isn’t t Ree something berein 
smacking of cannibalism? 

**We'l, how is poor So-and-sot’’ said some 
one to 80 and 80's friend,a broker. “So and- 


so? Why, he’s dead, died last night.” “Last 
night?” “Last nigot,” “At what hour?” “10%.” 


A man who went to Leadville awhile ago 
and advertised to teach the guitar. was nott- 
fled by the m «thetic residents that if he didn’t 
more poety soon he would guitar and feathers. 

left. 


Although the word ‘‘ovation”’ seems de- 
rived from the Latin ovum, an egg, we hard) 
suppose Lhnata nob who pelt a poor lelliow with 
onee oon properly be said to give him an 
ovation. 


They have a new way of hatching chick- 
enein the West, by which a single maternal 
fowl 1s made to do the duty of a bundred. 
They fill a barrel with eggs and place a hen on 
the bunghole. 


The chap who sat down on the sidewalk 
last winter and anathematized the ice. now 
atfectionately shakes it up in his cocktail] and 
wonders how mankind could get along with- 
out a good ice crop. 


A Canadian woman whose husband had 
rheumatism didn’t give him a sand bath, as 
she hadn’t time, but she rubbed him with 
sand-paper until the friction could be heard 
all over the village! 


Circumstances alter cases. The man who 
ison the train thinks ft tarries too long at 
way stations; not so the one who is halfa 
block away and coming rapidly towards it 
when the whistle toots. 


An exchange thinks the time will certaisly 
come when men will go fying through the air. 
And so do we. It will come when three or 
four men handle a keg of nitro ee asa 
baggage-smasher bandiles a trunk. 


The man who goes fishing and sits ina 
cramp inviting posture on &@ narrow thwart 
from early morn till dewy eve, and galis it 
fun, is the same chapthat never goes tochurch 
because the pews aren't comfortable. 


Educate the girls up toa high standard, 
says an educational paper. Of course, but if 
mothers would only dropa hint for the dear 
things, net tocuttihneir corns with their hus- 
bands’ razors how happily the bark of matri- 
mony would sail. 


Elder sister (to little one, who appears to 
take great Interest in Mr. Skibbens) “Come, 
little pet. it is time your «yes were shut in 
sleep.” Little Pet: “I think not; mother told 
meto keep my eyes open when you and Mr. 
Skibbens were together.” 


A writer on archery says: ‘‘A lady walk- 
ing through the fields or on unfrequented 
roads is well protected if she be an expert 
archer, foratbirty-pound bow might be use- 
ful, but a 1 poand bean would be vastly bet 
ter. The lady could then be all the archer. 


“And how does Charlie like going to 


schoo?" kindly inquired the good man of the 
little six year-old boy, who wae waiting witha 
tin can In bis hand the advent of another dog. 


“IT ke goin’ well "nougb,” replied the embryo 
statesman ingenuously’but Ldon't likestayin’ 
alter I git there.”’ 


The following was heard at a school in- 
apection. The inspector asked young Nokes 
what a transparent object was. “A body you 
can see through,” was the reply. “Very well; 
wive meanexample" “A pane of glass, sir.’ 
“Hight. Now, Atkins, you give me another 
example.” “A key-hole, sir.” 


A town in Western New York has a 
woman undertaker. She comp'ains bitterly 
of Lhe fickleness of the opposite sex. She says 
she used lo be quite a belle, and had scores of 
admirers who deciared they *ere willing “to 
die for ber,’ but simce she commenced bust- 
ness not one has been as good as bis word. 


Milesian Master—Pat! Pat! I say! Ob, 
thare ye are, ye biag-yard! Aud why, now 
didn’t ye answer me belore, ye spal peen ~—and 
mea callin’ ye this last half hour? Pat—sSure, 
sor, an’ I niver heard P callin’ me, at all, at 
all. M. M —Niver beard me! Then why couldn't 
ye cal! back at first, and say #0, ye thafe o’ the 
world? 


The gentleman who attracted attention 
in church Sonday by crying out, “Holy 
Moses,” Lad no intention of paves the 
congregation. He bad been tacking down 
carpets the day before,and jJustas he sat down 
in his pew he suddenly rememberee that he 
had half @ paper ot kes in his coat skirt 
pocket. 


A four leafed clover discovered in the 
Park yesterday was worn in ber shoe by the 
fair and fortunate finder on ber return down 
town. Theluck it brought she would bave 
preferred to have done without for her pocket 
was picked in tie car,sbe was too late for 
supper, and her lover went to the theatre with 


another girl. 
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The Jane number of Casseli’s Illustrated 
Magazine oft Art opens with the third paper on 
fed Ti Portre it Painters, the subject of which 





Thomes La and gives nis portrait 
eture of Bieesin ”. The 
Ser D +o. ts « sati leketch by Wyke 
Bey is. A History of Caricature, ie flustra. 
with Japanese subjects. This ts tollowed 
No.1 of @ sertes flinstrated papers on 
ure Houses of Art. Oar Living Artiste 
fe ¢ ntineed with « sketch of and portrait of 
P. Grabam, with ‘liustrat'on of bis piloture A 
Rainy Dav and Wind. No 2 ts given of the 
paper on Pictures of the Year. with a variety 
of iestrations. This is followed by No. 1V of 
the series of American Artiete and American 
Art, which gives a sketch of Charlier Robert 
Leslie and is picture of the Rivals. The re- 
mainder of the contents are, an fllustrated 
paner on The Exhibition of the Soctety of 
American Artists, and a fine fiiustration of the 
~~ the Fife-Piayer by Giovanni Eman. 
ae 


St. Nicholas for July contains a nember of 
attractions to charm ite innumerable frier de. 
Mis. Mary Parson's story of Dru's Red Ba, 
begins the list. Luev Larcom follows witha 
lovely poem called Nid Nodding. Frenk Con. 
verse contributes @ paper on Dory Fiehing 
Altee H. Harrington gives an amoelng sketch 
in verre ot The Sylvan Party with filnstrations 
Rossiter Jobneon tells about Oliver Gold 
emith in Green Covers and Brown I«ura 
Ledyard gives a happy jingle on Little Elste. 
Frank BR Stockton continues his story of A 
Jolly Fellowship. E.B T wives a Ta'k About 
Royal Children, with a pictrre of Craries I 
and his family inthe Reoyai Parge. Frances 
Lee contributesa short «tory about Company 
to Supper. Prof. Grif_ia tells about the 
Bioesom Bov of Tokio witha variety of iflu« 
trations hy Japenese Artiets. This is followed 
Aya by Mery Balles Beanch called A 

‘oor Little Mether. The Child and the Image 
astory of an Engiteh Cathedral by Mon-nre 
D. Conway. Biewn Away, * story of what the 
wind can do by Charlies Barvard Kattle te 
Bang verses by Mery Wheeler. Two charters 
containing Susan Coolidge's serial story EKve- 
orieht. A Wondertul Child, verses bv Hattie 
8. Russell. Gloves by Sarah Winter Keliogg. 
Catchirge the C«t, a poem by Margaret Vande- 

ri't. How te Make «a Hammock, by Craries 

orton. Tre Music Department gives a Patri- 
otte March fer tour hands. How Harold came 
to Tel) Himeelf a Btorv '« for very little folks. 
The liet coneluder wit Jack in the Pulpit, the 
Letfer Boxand the Riddle Box. Among the 
Sustrations are Dircneasing the Muzzie 

nestion. by Chips. Hay Foot and Straw 

oot, by J. Kelly, and Some Fun with a Toy 
Spider. 

The variety of attractions oontained in 
Wide Awake for July, leaves nothing to be 
destred, and offers besides ita usnal interest. 
ing featnres, a six'een-page supplesrent of 
Natural History and orlebrates the National 
holiday with two attractive patriotic stortes 
anda fronttaptece tn the same epirit called 
Bunker Hill Revived, tiastrating the etery 
of thatname by 8 H Woodbary The other 
story f* about Gen')l Waehington and the Rag- 
a muffins while another story of similar patrt- 
otic reminiscences ta The Cotidren'’s Honr at 
the Old Bouth, with groaphie finetrations by 
Mies Hampbrey. The Fourth of July poem by 
Clare M. Burban taca'ied The Fire Crackers 
and Torredo Among the other attractions 
Palmer Cox gives a humorons eketch of the 
advance guard of summer tneects, and fllus- 
trat)« hisown poem of The Hen's Adventure, 
No. VII of the tntereasting serteso! Our Amert- 
can Artiste gives arketch of J. J. Enneking 
with bie own pen and ink portrait of himeelf 
and study. ard hie picture of Winter Twitlignt 
at Hyde Park, and No. XXIV of the Poets’ 
Home Series, telis about J. Boyle O Reilly the 
Irish poet. The three serials The Dogberry 
Bunch, 8t Olaves and Don Quixote, jr, are 
continued with turtber interesting develop 
ments. The other content« are the following 

mse,Choreing a Kitten. by Mre Clara Doty 
Pater. A Neesegay by Mary N. Prescott. A 
Bad Fix hy Laura Gariand Carr. The Way 
the Rain Behaves. by Annte Preston Birds of 
No Feather, \y Margie B Puke. The True 
Btory about Betsy Prige, by Annie Downs 
Archery for Bova. Tiomas Williamson Pry- 
ing Lizzie by D C McDonald Little Sarley, 
Tangiers, Music, Lady Bird. The Natural His- 
tory Supplement is devoted to amusing 
sketches about Cats, &c. Published by Lath- 
rop 4 Co., of Boston. 


BOOKS. 


A new novel, which contains in astriking 
degree those essentials of a good story—fine 
piot and welleketched characters—is Clara 
and Bebe by the author of Hie Heart's Desire. 
The tale is, Jor the most part ~— but not 
maudiin. The two sisters, lis hero'nes, are 
carefully and skilfully drawn. The book alto- 
gether may be cordially praised for the jnde 
ment with which it hae been han‘led, Pub- 
Nehed by Messrs. J. B. Lippiacott & Co. Price 
60 cents. 


A very pretty !{ttle hook of c'ild life ts en- 
titled Just One Day. It gives a picture of a 
day's routine of a mother with her children 
while her good hearted but thoughtless better 
haif becomes peevish over their innocent 
boisterousness. The book ts = writ 
ten, and while ite humor te droll and quiet, 
there is a sweet under current of unobtrusive 
pathos that Jends especial charm to the story 
asa whole. Published by G R. Lock woe", 
New York. For saie by Ciaxwn, Remsen & 
Haftel finger. 


The Popmiar Handy Volume Series of Apple- 
ton ie increased by a little volume entitled 
Geter-Walliv. A Tale of the Tvrol, by Wilhbel 
mine von Hillern. It ts a wierd and vivid 

ure of Tyrolese life and one of the most 
nieresting of their German §transiations. 
For Sele by Claxton, Remsen & Haflelfinger. 
Price 3 cts. 


Filtters, Tatters and the Counse!lor ts the 
tile of a smal! pampbiet published by Lipnin- 
emtand written by the autbor of The Hon. 
Miss Ferrard. It ts one of the most pathetic 
and realistic stories of three little street waits 
(he characters of which are drawn directly 
from nature, and apreal tc one's sympathies 
a* wellas interest. Price 15 c's. 


Practica! Boat Sailing, by Douglas Frezer, 
fe the tithe of an extremely practical little 
treatise on the management of small boats 
and yachts, under all conditions, with con 
cise yet intel'igibie explanations of sea 
manoeuvres and the use of the various parts 
of salling gear. accom pante4 by asboart vocab 
a of nautical terme,” Pablished in an at- 

ve little volume w'tha variety of ilias 
trations, it contains every information requis 
ite for such a thorough knowledge of the sulh- 
ject as would enabie one to put it Into practi 
cal use. Therubject is so ly handled 


it should tbe wanual a wide popularity 
a+erei nide in the pleasure<and dangers 
of ealling. Published by Lee & Shepard of 
Bostoa, for sale by Lippincotw. Price 


THE SATURDAY 





Dews Dates. 
E. A. Bothern, ain ranean dia is 51 years of 


age. 
The Prince of Wales is going to Aus- 
tralia. 


London has a “Dangerous Driving Pre- 
vention Association.” 

The flwr trade of Boston is estimated at 
upward of $500 000 annually. 

John B. Gough ‘s about to start for home. 
He bas delivered 115 jectures in Europe. 


Colonel Fair. of the Big Bonanza, is 
going to the Sand-vich Isiands for his bealth. 


The Earl of Caithness thinks America 
“the most interesting country in the world.” 


The Duke of Bedford has remitted an en- 
tire balf-year’s rent to his agricultural ten- 
ants 


Private lettera from London state that 
Mies Thursby's ballad concerts are exception- 
ally popular. 

Mr. John B. Gongh bas laid the founds. 
tion of accffee palace at Sandgate, England, 
his birthplace. 


Philadelphia has 552 churches, and the 
nomber of neople who attend them is esti- 
mated at 350 000. 


The Marquis of Lorne. it is said. is writ- 
ing a book about Canada, to be illustrated by 
the Princess Louise. 


Long mitts of pale ecru tint are fashion 
ably worn with biack and tinted white, as 
well as with ecru costumes, 


Mary Arderson's brother Joseph, a youth 
of 17, is anffering from the stage fever, and is 
going to try his luck as an actor. 


An East Saginaw grocer has secured a 
monopoly of the business in hia neighborhood 
bv cennecting all the houses with bis siore by 
telephone. 


Hartford has just had a Grand Jury 
whore average height wee 6 feet 118 inches, 
and average weight was 1% pounds. The tall- 
est was 6 feet 4 inches. 


Edward 8. Stokes ia dabbling in min 
ing buastnees on the Pacific coast. He is 
mentioned in a Montana City, Nev., newspa.- 
ver e@ selling bis interest in one wine for 
965 000 


Di Mureka, the singer. was made an hon 
erary member of the Grand Army of the Re. 
public at Ithica, N. Y., the other day, and dur- 
ing #n intermission in aconcert sne was pre- 
sented with a Grand Army badge. 


Germany is the only nation in Enrope 
that has no outetde territory in which to de. 
posit ite over production; and the German 
presse ia full of appeanl«to the Government for 
a colonizing policy like that of England. 


A man coming out of a Texas newspaper 
office with one eye gonged ont, his nose spread 
al' over bis face, and one of his eara chewed 
off, replied to a policeman who interviewed 
him: “Idtdn't like an article that "peared in 
the paner Inet week, an’ I went tn to see the 
man whowr'ttit, an’ he war there!" 


Mile Rose who has been giving pedestrian 
exhihitionsin Indtananolis, is a complete 
wreck. Three times hae she suffered from 
apoplexy, and she recentiv feil exhaneted 
upon the track It is estimated that 80 per 
cent, of the persons who entered this profes. 
sion are ruined fn health, and will die early. 


Mr. John Dunn. the ex confidential] 
Ministerof King Cetewayo and now inter. 
preteron the staffot Lord Chelmsford, mar- 
ried his seventeenth wife when about to etart 
enthe expedition for the relief of Ekowe. 
He bonght her forten cows. Many of his «ther 
wives he got tor nothing as presents from Zulu 
chiefs. 


A corporation of Londen, which ao credi 
tably interposed to reecue Epping Forest from 
the claws of encroaching magnates on its con- 
fines and preserved to London a playground 
of 600 acres, is now buliding a fine hotel, re- 
plete with admirable arrangements, at afa 
vorite point iv the forest of which the Duke 
of Connaught bas been appointed Ranger. 


It is reported that on his wav to Boston 
this summer President Haves will visit the 
yrave of bis grandfather, Dantel Hayes, who 
Nes in an old cemetery at Granby, Conn. This 
ancestor of the President once cut off the tail 
ofan Indian dog, and the owners retaliated 
by carrying htm away to the frontiers of 
Canada, and keeping him a prisoner for two 
years. 


Boston ia now being paved with the as 
rhalt block in place of other paving matertal 
This block wetwhsa twenty-one pounds, and is 
five inches deep and four inches equare su per- 
fictally. Ita baee fs pulverized limestone 
which fe cemented by asphalitoum and ernde 
petroleum. The blocks are struck out by a 
steam press, and each block has a pressure of 
fifty tons. 


A process bas been patented in Germany 
for retaining the aroma of ground coffee by 
pressing it into cakesincast fron moulds The 
cakes. I'ke those of chocolate. are crossed by 
It'nes that they may be broken into siges 
needed for use. The volume of the coffee ita 
reduoed to considerab'e tess than one-third of 
the original bulk. Like chocolate, it is packed 
in tin foil for preservation. 


According to the Paris Gaulois,.the plague 
of locust tn Caucasus is assuming alarming 
proportions. The locusts are devouring whole 
Matricts, and the price of bread, in conse 
quence, bas doubled At the same time, with 
the setting tn of warm weather, fears of the 
plague assuming & more violent form are en. 
tertained. Incendiarism likewise continues 
and panic grows among the ficials. : 


The weakest woman, smallest child, and sickest in- 
valid can use Hop Bitters with safety and great 
good, 

A Cincinnati manufacturer died nine 
_yearsago. His business had been prosperous 
and tf was supposed that his estate was worth 
$0) 000; but his widow could find only about 
$20 000 which he invested unfortunetely, and 
Nnalty lost. Lately she became needy. and ” 
son visited her t~ arrange for a removal to his 
home In packing ber effects he discovered 
$30 000 in good ratiroad bonds, in which his 
father bad invested. 


While in Londen the Empress of Ger. 
pews Bey oy with the Duke of Bedford, whose 
brother is English ambassador at Berlin. At 
this party tne Conntess Stanho 
ven’s w satin.” o ng in front over a 

lestron white nm, in tolds. Countess 

arolyi (Hungarian) had a bodice and train 
of Diack g0id-colored 


wore ‘‘ra- 


conrding to the story of the Ba'timore 
Pam mony BA Carolina widower bas been 
arrested while attompeng to be ames false 
to ~ amy in Foy for the purchase of « suit in 


w to marry a second wife. 
ec 


A jeweler in South Royalton. Vi, oped 
D fin of a bighl ™m y 

lad who was eboppia sf his store, a ring tha’ 
nad been stolen from his stock. She told him 
in response to his inqairtes, that it had been 
given to her by a boyish suitor. This led to 
Lhe discovery of a society uf thieves. sons of 
respectable parents. The boys bad secret 
signs, passwords, and oaths, after the manner 
of a body they nad read ebout ina dime novel 
and had committed severai burglaries. 





When the Zulus rushed in on the smal! 
British detachment of Col. Wood,and while 
there was yet an open road in one direction, 
Col. Weatherly, an English cavairy officer. 
clapped his son, a boy of 18 who was with nim 
on horseback, kissed h'm, and told bim to fly 
for iife. The lad jumped from the saddle, 
striking the horse a lash which sent ft gallop- 
ing off, aod said: “Father I'll die with you.” 
The tather handed his revolver to the cniid 
just as the Zaluas reached, over British bodies 
the *pot where they stood. Weatherly slew 
five Zulus before he fell, but the son was killed 
ut Once. 

— ee 


Mount Hood. in Oregon, after several 
years of quiet, is again exhibiting signs of 
activity. A cloud of smoke was recently seen 
hangiog below the snow line, which was 4 
pored to issue from an old crater on the south- 
west side, some distance below the summit, 
Filteen years agothe same phenomenon ap- 
peared upon a wintry dav, when the sky was 
without a cloud to fieck it, and the smoke 
streamed northward in a dense black mass. 
During the late exhibition the cload hung 
about the mountain over two hours, twisting 
and writhing about with the movement of the 
winds. 

conuinsaiiaeliiiiaiansiiags 


The divers of the Wreck Recovery and 
Salvege Company are now actively engaged at 
the Pomerania and Grosser Kurfurst, whico 
were lost by collision off Dover and Folke- 
stone, They have removed the many obstruc- 
tions w! ich they had tocontend with on ap- 
proaching tre mail room of the Pomerania, 
and hope inaday or two to bring the mails 
and the treasure to Jight. The Grosser Kur 
furst was Visited lately and the divers 
have ascertained that ber position bas not 
changed. They hope to raise one of the 
large gune within a short time, and the work 
is progressing forthe ultimace raising of the 
vessel. 

SE 


Arizona is a lively place of residence, 
and in some respects rivals even Texas in the 
matter of pyre excitement, The other day, at 
Phanoix, # large crowd bad assembled to wit- 
ne-s #& horse race, when a Mexican, with the 
laudable, but disordered idea, of avenging the 
death of a brother who had been killed by 
somebody unknown while robbing a stage 
near Tucson @ short time before, mounted a 
mustang, and taking a run of a thonsand 
yards, dashed into the crowd withan old cav- 
aliy sabre four feet long, with whicn he 
slashed away tndiscriminately, badly wound- 
ing four mnen, aod making bis escape at the 
other end of the town. 

me 


Fresh Supplies of Vitality 
To renew awaning stock may be gathered from a 


source access’ ble to all, and never sought in vain by 
any whose constitution and vigor are not so much di 

lapidated as to be wholly past repairing. Evidence di- 
rect, convincing and ample, indicates Hostetter'’s 
Stomach Bit'ers asa tonic of unexampled ¢ficacy and 
perfect purity, aud possessed ef properties that con- 
stitute itan invaluable remedy for dyspepsia. consti- 
pation, liver complaint, urinary and uterine weak- 
ness, rheumatic complaints and malarial iever. Del- 


icate females and Infirm old persons are inv gorated 
and svlaced by it, and the physical prostration which 
usually follows a severe iliness is in a great degree 
remedied and convalescence accelerated through its 
use, !toccupies a leading position among medicinal 
staples. 

= — 

A CARD.—TO all who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Josgrnu T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 

‘ —_— 

Dr. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 5S cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggista. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 

onnseeniiiiiecene 

Ol1 men, tottering round from Kheunatism, Kid- 
hey trouble or any weakness will be made almost new 
by using Hop Bitters free y. 

am — 

When our readers answer any Ad 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a faver on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by maming 


the Saturday Evening Post. 
=—_—_ nn «© 


Just the Thing to Please the Children. 


A) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cts, 





Send 2ctsto INO. A. HADDOCK, 712 © 
. . ° . 712 CHEST- 
NUT 8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, and you will re- 
ceive by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EIGHTY BeaUTIFUL Pictu 
pm wan RE CARDS. 
Reference—The Fditor of this Paper. 


WANTED siz, 22,5, oe 


elpevecs 4 , 
Ste hie go Ti, TUMPH MEG Co., 116 Monroe 


Pack 52 French Transparent card e: 105 Ds. 
Lreraie beautles 10c 25 escort and dirtaticn =e 
oO securely sealed. Hull Bros, E. Wallingford, ct 


Cards. 9 Ubromo 10 motto. < Shells. 
motto, % Ucean she! 
GO ahi see LOTS 
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RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


In from One to Twenty Minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
mapwar WERE ING Hk oven vo 
The Only Pain Remedy 


i inflammations, and cares Ooagestions, hele 
ofthe | Stomach, Bowels, of other glands or 


one 
oreany FROM ONE TO TW MINUTES, 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Inarm, Grippied woe 
d | x N 
yous, N or prostrated with may 


ffer. 
ait: “EVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE curet pwd. KO There 
to not s yemostet t in the world ll cure 
Typhoid, Yellow and other . 
Sear tle PILLS) eo quick’ ae” mADW nt 
READY RE) ° per 











ments of the internal viscera. 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN =RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


ROVULA O8 SYPHILITIC, HIER on 
8c Y 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT SEATED IN THB 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE soLrpe AND VITIATING THE 
FL 


Dé. 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofala, Glandular Swell- 


ing, Hacking Dry bh, Cancerous A 
syphilitic Com Lainte Bhosds: of the 
psia, Water Brash, Tic Dvforeax, White 
ngs, Tumors, Ulcers, 8kin and Hip Discaete, Mer. 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, . 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Liver Comp 


Kidney and Blader Complain, 


Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Inountinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease. etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— , 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL KEMEDY, 


“SAPANULE’ 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions. drawing inflamed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE is applied Itisacertain.and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM. NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public 1s so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism@. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scaids, Bleeding and all accidents. an@ direases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “A PANULE” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 


BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY @ ©V., 
Phila, Pa. 





SAMUEL GERRY & CO. , Proprietors, 
237 Brosdway, N Y- 


Vital Weak from overwort 
Shen, Se promptly 


BUAPEREYS’ BUMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC Mo. 2. 


most successful rem 
Been in use 2) nt ROE —s 


rice $1 viel 

of reve’ He post pari om 
New Mexico. 

Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 


in this Territory 
we RE TOSELL, Send Pull Particulars ONT 








farmer LO 
J. WISE'NORTON, 
P.O. Box 187. Philadelphia, Fe. 
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satisfaction, purchase the newest 
& goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, 
argest ' 
OODS 


The L 


ay DRY C 


‘aAMmOnly the exact goods 
even then, If not as ex- 
exchanged,or the 

Samples or prices, 
ordering, maliled 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 
chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


For Samples and 





ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 





Huuting-Case Watch and Chain for § 











ONLY $1.00. 


A perfect Time-keeper Hunting Case, and HEAVY PLATED CHAIN, | 
latest style. We warrant it for five years to denote time as accurately asa 
ee 5 Bonemeter wenen, ane tye ng MO exact timein any part of the 

° also contains a First-class Compiss, worth alone the price w 
gperse or the Fimo-Benyes + «uF Men, Boys, Mechavics. School-Teachers, Traveilers, and Parmere it is ine 
pensible, They a'e as good as a hi aa sea Toteh. gate pane oneee more reliable, Boysthinkef it! A 
00. e MLA Ar 
ot etebasd baleen ee pe ot paedane ate all ee cotaate throughout the United States, 
@-keeper ever inv lo , 
a ey yt Boston, in 1378. . - —_ Es So 
, made on scientific principles. and every one warranted to be accurate and reliable. 
We have made the price very low simply to introduce them at once, after which the price will be raised. 


ATCH ts ased by Mr. Baxter, Principal 


i 


The SOLARGRAPH WATCH AND CHAIN js pat up in a neat outside case. and sent by mail to any ad- 


dress for $1.00, As we have made the price so iow, please send 12 ceuts to pay postage. 


E. E SLOCOMB. No 1 Philips 8t.. Boston, Maes. 


Address plainly 


ZUCCATO’S PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new tuvention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
Writing, Urawing, or 
other work which can 
ze Gane with pen and 
a 


Autograph 
Letters 
Circulars, Music, etc.. 
are first written upon * 
sheet of paper, in the 

usual way, and from this written sheet 


500 OOPIES PER HOUR, 


may be printed upon any kind of drv r, or other 
materiel in a common Copying Press. _ 


This isthe Most Simple, Bap'!d and Eco- 
nomical Process yet Discovered. 


Thousands are venty in successful use in Govern- 
ment Offices. Colleges. Academies, I’ulic and Private 
Schools. Railway and Insurance Offices, Also by 
bu lnéss men, lawyers, clergymen, Su'day-schoo! su - 
perintendents, missionaries, and others. 

The “immons Hardware Co., of st. Louis, says of 
it: *‘Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ives entire sfaction. Would no. be without it for 
1,000 a year.’’ 





Philadelphia, June 2, 1879, 
We have one of Zuccato’s Papyrographs in our estab- 
lishment. We make frequent use of it and find it a 
GREAT CONVENIENCA in our business 
WANAMAKER& BROWN. 
, Ron specimens of work, price-list, address, with 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CoO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the ‘**Two Unerring Rules for Success, ’’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so sac- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
= all the benefits of largest capital and »est skill. 
bousands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
= vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whoie, 
_ securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
= the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
can be mood Gossett oy fonts We etie 
September y. N.Y. tist Weekly, 
tore on 26th, ry ge **By the combination sys- 
7m $15 would make ork por cont.: 059 pa 8 $350, or 
a $100 makes $1.000, or 10 per cent. on the 
J te uring the month, accurding to the market.’’ 
The Lesite 8 Illustrated Newspaper June 2th: 
combination method of uperatin stocks is the 
enti i ccessful ever adopted.’’ New York independ- 
apoa pt. i2th: **Phe combination system is founded 
4 = esrvast business principles, and no person need 
M mont on income while it is kept workin w 
wrence & ©o.’’ Brook! ; Fone Kei 

101. rom 

: 4 opoat Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s combinations.’’ 
Stocks cular {matted free) explains qeeszuning. 
» Wanted. Government bonds sup- 

Y wrence & Co. , Bankers, 67 Exchange Place, 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
TWENTY-SEOOND AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 
N. B by Mail and Decorative Work 


OPTTTV tetas Home. No pub- 
: UMz= ‘rhe short. Tenth 
$00 testimonials, adie perentmiaee 


DR. F. No cise, Mich. 





R. DOLLARD, 
5138 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


' 
PHILADELPHIA. e | 
Premier Artint 





IN HAIR. . | 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTII- | 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. | 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to | 
measure their own heads witb accuracy: 
For Wigs, Inches. Toupecs and Scal pe, 


No. 1. The round of the | nmches. 
head. | No... From forehead back 


No.2 From forehead over | as far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 


e@ top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear to ear. the bead. | 
round the forehead 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of © 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Cur ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
ion. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 

eae rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
Halr. 


Invest in | 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


~AT— 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and SKilver Min- 
ing (o of Leadville, Col. have piace’ §2 0,000 of thel! 
‘apital Stock op the market as a worl: g capita! 
The Company (wo seventeen good mires ard are 
daily buying up more. The “ompany is org:nized a 
a prospecting and developt g ‘ompany, and any per- 
son des ring to invest In a good mining ent rprise, tn 
the best locality in the word, where fortunes are 
dally made . prospecting and Soreness intnes, can 
do no better tha” to buy stock of this Company. | 

For further particula:s, references, etc. address | 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, JK., Sec'y. 


Lock box 1979. 


sS~ DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, HutMsomest 
and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 


PRESSES, CUTS, &c., pudiished. 
LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


I [ 68 South Third &t. 
ATION PHILADELPHIA 


Dr, Seymour. Graduate of Medicius 


and Phar ’ Degg Stese. N. W. cor. Thirteent’ 
and Brown Sts., Phila., guarantees an absvlut 
cure in Scrofula, #yphbilitic and Urin Disease» 
in Catarrh, Pi Nervous Debility and Skin an 
Hair Troub rregularities, Loss Vitality. Fe 


les, of 
male (nomplainta ete Noa clertea Avice 'rae 


Hires’ Im- r yved Pack- 
age maxes ROOT BEET pica cr. 
delicious drink—healthy and strengthening. Ask 
your érugemes forit. Sent by mail on receipt of 2 
cents. anufactured only Cuas. E. Hinges, 215 
Market Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 





AGENTS. READ THIS] 


$10 to $1000) Erect vt tee 


Address BAXTER & . 17 Wall &,, N.Y. 






















It Will Pay to Read ‘This. 





We have entzred Into \-o7r with the Sunshine Negee | Company, of this city, whereby we 
are enabled to make the fol unrivaled ofer—an offer which will, we feel assured, secure for us 
act only your name, the names of very many of your friends aud as subscribers to our paper. 





ENCYCLOPEDIAS, SHAKSPERES, 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 


Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $4.12. 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - - - - 


——— the nest ometenteg writers, A po ce they of ee rarest and richest fun, 
octavo, Cloth extra, engray full page plates. Gold side and 
stamp. A great bargain. os 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 3.265 


Sunsnine vor Littte Curipren is one of the mow Coently iUlustrated publications 
in the United States. Size, 1014 by 144, issued monthly. 1¢ twelve numbers will make a 
handsome folio work of 288 pages. 360 utiful pictures, 60 of them full-page cuts, 400 ex- 
quisite stories for the little ones. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - - 200 


The oldest literary and family paper in the United States, Read this copy, and then send in 
your name and secure one of elegant and valuable premiums, 


Total offer is worth - - - - - $8.75 











CHILD’S BIBLE, 


Worth $17.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of $6.00. 
THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - Se ee 


A magnificent book. saege quarto, 838 pages. 800 fine engravings, colored maps and 

fluminated titles, yoy A esigned by the t artists of the day. Cloth, elegant, full 

ne gilt edges, gold and gold stamp. Clear, large type, and printed on exquisitely 
paper. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTE CHILDREN, - - - 3.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - - 200 


Total offer is worth - - = $17.25 


$12.00 








WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - - 


Tilustrated and unabrid A massive volume of 1854 pages. Latest and best edition. 
Colored plates. Library sheep Binding. 
“The autbority in our office."—N. Y. Tribune. 
“The best writers use Worcester as their authority.”—N. Y. Jerald. 
“The standard dictionary of America.”— Phila. Presa. 
“ Long considered the standard of America.” —Avening Post. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 8325 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,- - - - = 200 
Total offer is worth py aye 


SHAKSPERE. 


Worth $27.25. - Sent on receipt of only $9.60. 


$10.00 











SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - - $22.00 

Charles Knight's famous London pictorial edition. Tn two immense royal octavo volumes, 

840 wood cuts and 36 full-page plates by the celebrated Sir John Gilbert, A. BR. A.; alse 

36 elegant steel iNustrations from the most eminent artist«of Europe, These plates alone well 

in one volume, imported from Germany, for TWENTY DOLLARS, at the establishment of 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston, The text cannot be purchased ip less than & parts, at 0 couls per 

part. Bound in cloth, elegant, gilt tops and gold stamya. 

SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - -_ 8.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - © = 260 
Total offer is worth- - - - - $27.25 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, - = = $60.00 
Ten royal octavo volumes, Library law binding, marble edges, extra gilt. 4000 engrav- 
ings and 40 luaps, and from #0 to 100 eleyantly engraved plates. hate et and beat edition. This 
apee ial subseription work is made to order by the great house of J.B. Lippincott & Co, of 
Philadelphia, expressly for the great premium offer of the bewutiful publication Of SUNSHINE 
yor Litr_ex Cuicpren. It is a library in itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be 
bought elsewhere for less than SIXTY DOLLARS. 
SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - -_— 3.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - 2-'= $00 
Total offer is worth - - - > CGB25 





READ ALL OF THIS. 


In order, if possible, to place a copy of our SATURDAY FVENING POST In every household in 


| Pennsylvania and adjoining States, and to largely increase its circulation jo all sections of the Luton, we 
have become parties to contracts for the purchase of entire editions of elevaut, rare as 1 valuable books, and 
our readers are respectfully requested to write to us for any standard tof works; an lin connection with 
our subscription department, their orders will be attended to at a large discount from retail prices, with the 
utmost care, promptness and satisfaction, Among our “ Premium Offers” we mention the following: 


DICKENS'S WORKS, ) ( IRVING'S WORKS, 


BULWER'S WORKS, Al freight charges to be paid J) THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, on delicrry. MAKKYAT'S WORKS 
COOPER'S WORKS, ( AND UTHER WORKA 


Ba-The sbove “Club Offers” are only forwarded when the money is received by us. Residents 
ia can leeve their sames at our office. : 


All orders should be addressed to the office of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


PEILADMI.Y eA. 
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Deparment 


FASHION NOTES. 


UMMER dress and summer lingerie, as 

it were, seem to be by far the most 

prominent subjects which absorb fem!- 

nine attention jot now, and one sees 
and hears on all sides preparations for plesa- 
sant summer wanderings by the sea or among 
the mountains. ‘Tis the season when the sub- 
ject of dress is divided into manifold ques. 
tions of importance, each one baving its spe- 
cial features and requirements to accord with 
that distinctive style given by Fashion to cos- 
tumes appropriate for certain oecasions. 
First, we have the “traveling adress,” which, 
by ite own peculiar style, is marked as espe- 
cially adapted for one's wear in boat or cars, 
and while characterized by an elegrant sim- 
plicity, is conspicuousiy devoid of those 
elaborate features which Fashion accords to 
costumes for bome wear, garden fetes, and oc- 
casions for more dressy tollettes, In contrast 
to the simple traveling dress, we have the in- 
finite veriety of elaborately made costumes 
of silk and the various thin materials. | must 
not omit the “bathing dress,” which with 
many holds « prominent place in their prepa- 
rations for a summer trip away from home, 
and last, but not least. in these preparations 
are the innumerable articies of lace and fine 
India mull, or gauze, which form the many 
charming accessories to one's tollette, and 
help #0 much to fill up any deficiencies in 
drees. All these articles occupy @ large space 
in Mr. Wavamaker's Grand Depot, which 
every day attracts a crowd of shoppers com- 
pleting their finishing purchases for their sum. 
mer journeying. 

We will begin our inspection witha glimpse 
at the costume department, in which the fol- 
lowing may be accepted as a type of the gen- 
eral style and prices of the reaiy made cos- 
tumes: 

In costumes for traveling, I may mention 
an inexpensive varicty o! materials, of which 
were eft shades of gray and bege mobatrs, 
buntings, and all-wool debeges, consisting of 
a trimmed ekirt with eimple and graceful 
drapery, the corsage, & coat basque with veat, 
the trimming, pipings of a contrasting color, 
the prices varying from $ 00 upwards; one es- 
pecially notable of silver gray mohair, with 
bine pipings, was marked §7.80. A simpler 
grade of traveling dress was a variety of gray 
linens trimmed with bands of dotted peroale, 
or piping of a strong matertal, skir', over- 
skirt and basque # 0 and unwards. Next to 
these was a large variety of pin striped silks, 
made witha stylishly draped skirt and coat 
basque, the colors of which were all the dark 
shades ; these are sold complete in all sizes 
tor $13 00, and are especially recommended tor 
a cool light summer costume suitable for gon- 
eral wear. In wash matertais the variety of 
ready made costumes is very large, and one 
can find a pretty stylish dress to sult the most 
moderate purse. They are trimmed with lace 
and embroidery, or knots of ribbon ; the ma- 
terials are the pretty Queen Anne chintzeer, 
the madras ginghams in checks and stripes, 
and the mole cloths and sattecas, The style 
in which they are made is the short trimmed 
skirt and panier drapery, and halt fitting 
basque Or coat with vest, and they can be 
found dressy enough for summer parties, or 
simple enough for morning wear. The prices 
begin at $2.25 fora chintz dress, and increase 
to $10 and 612, at which price & parasol to inatch 
is Iinclosed. 

The fine organdies, figured and plain, are to 
be had in white, all the delicate shades of 
blue, rose, cream, mauve and wood brown , 
these are elaborately made witha full pante: 
drapery over a trimmed skirt, to which ts 
added a basque; the trimming of all consists 
of Valenciennes or Breton lace, and insertion, 
with littice knots of twoor three colored rib- 
bons. These are made especially adapted for 
garden parties or summer evening wear, and 
the prices are from $15 00 up. 

An especially pretty costume for such occa- 
sions was of white Swiss, witha small embrol 
dered figure; the pleated ruffie on the short 
underskirt was edged with Valenciennes lace, 
the overskirt draped falls across the front, and 
trimmed on the sides with wide lace and inser- 
tion; the drapery in the back formed a succes. 
sion of soft puffs caught by blue satin bows. 
The basque was edged with wide insertion 
and lace, which extended also up the back and 
front, elbows, and sleeves, with full ruffies of 
lace and blue satin bows. This was $2. 

For persons seeking a thin white costume 
of simpler design and more moderate price, | 
noticed a variety of white nainsook and 
bishop lawn costumes ; ons marked $5.00, con- 
sisting of skirt, overskirt, and basque, was 
prettily trimmed with Torcbon lace, while 
another, with pleated rufies and Hamburg in- 
sertion, was $700. Ope with elaborate trim- 
ming of embroidery an‘ tucks was $0; while 
in white naineook wrappe!:s mnade in the prin- 
cesse form, the price was as low as $5 00. With 
such a variety of material and prices, one 
would have no difficuity in supp!ying the arti- 
cles of dreas necessary for & summer outfit, 
which would not be complete witbout a light 
shawl cf some pretty shade. Beginning as 
low as 30 cents fora woven SheUand shaw), to 
be had in all shades, the next price is §1 00, all 
of which havea ball tringe. The prices in- 
creasing to $20, and up to%#.0). All of these 
bave @ pretty Sy fringe, and areto be had in 
ali shades. The real iace Shetland shawis, 
very fine and fieecy, in different colors, can 
be had from #8 to $00 £<Anotber pretty 
summer shaw! for $3 50, is of eis wool 
fringe ; the colors are pink, cream, 
gray and biack. Yor a light summer 
there is nothing prettier than the 
“Fayal” shawl. It is luke a cobweb in texture, 
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and forms & pretty covering for the 
head or shoulders, its delicate cream, 
blue, gray aad reese tints being more 
especially becoming, while 
are as low as $30. They have them also in 
black which ts very desirabie. A warmer wrap 
consists Of a gay striped Algerian material, 
the stripes being alternately white snow- 
flecked and colored satin, these vary from 9 
up to$l0. A very useful wrap is a knitted 
zepliyr sleeveless baeq be extending quite deep 
below the watet, thecolor are blue, white an‘ 
cardinal and the prices only $150 Imay men- 
tion aiso, the long cephyr elscuiars with wide 
bali fringes, in pretty shades of cardinal end 
bine and white, the prices ranging from 61 Sw 
to $250. A popular shawi is the rea! India 
Chuddah in soft shades of cream, blue, cardi- 
nal gray and biege; these are sold for $11, $12 
upto 62. A want which has been felt by many 
is now supplied by a pretty mee Shetland 
shaw! in gray and black, suitable for Friends 
and mourning wear. These are marked at $!.00 
up to ®)00. Before leaving the subject of 
ehawils, | may add that I noticed among the 
aseortinent some Very pretty black lama lace 
shaw!s as low as $5 00 and some striped India 
Camel's hair shawls as low as § 0. 

In conclusion here is a very pretty Parisian 
walking dress which I recommend for ele- 
gance and simplicity. You make a short 
round skirt of black Indian cashmere, aod this 
you trim round with two plaitings of black 
satin. In fromt is en apron of Diack satin, 
edged on each side witb a trill of biack ‘ace 
and biack satin bows within the folds of the 
Jace. The back of the skirt at about the hetg ht 
of the knee is gathered together and fastened 
by a large bow of black g@atin. Over this a 
casaquin of black cashmere, reversed witb 
black satin. Black satin collar, pockets and 
sleeve cuffs. And with this a capote of black 
lace mingled with jet and a bouguet of flowers 
on one side. A very original toilette was of 
ecru batiste, with three scarfs of blne velvet 
starting from the waist on the left side, and 
ending at the edge of the skirt, where full 
ruches of Breton Ince fall over a pleating of 
velvet headed by batiste. The panters were of 
batiste. and draped by narrower scarfs of vel- 
vet; a large velvet bow ornamented the basque 
of the deep jacket; the collar and culls wereof 
blue velvet. and a quaintiy made jabot ot 
Breton lace completed the toflette. 

It 1s not to be wondered at that since the co%- 
tumes of Watteau shepherdesses are so much 
in vogue, those of Dresden china shepherd. 
oxves should also be copted;a lovely and pictur- 
esque costume of this description is of pale 
bine batiste; on the skirt are three double 
founces, beaded by gaugings: the tunie of 
Pompadour gauze with little tiny bouquets 
draped on the bips under large ribbon bows 
The front ts of gathered batiste,a bouquet of 
flowers is worn at the side. 

Grenadine dresses are made in black, gen- 
darme blue, brown, ruby, or dahita, the most 
elegantare of velvet and gauze Pekin, with a 
silw skirt in the same shade as the gauze. The 
gauze trimmings are placed on this silk skirt; 
black gauze dress°s are ornamented with jet, 
loops of satin ribbon, and quantities of lace 
in coquilles and thick beaded ruches. Colored 
tolleties are trimmed with daisy fringe in the 
sume shade; this fringe is exeeedingly light, 
and the dresses are completed by a fichu of 
the softest tulle, or point d’esprit net, worked 
with beads to match. Dinner dresses are also 
made of gauze Pekin, the low bodice orna- 
mented with satin, forming a very sharp 
point in front of the corsage; bouquets are 
placed on the paniers and on the corsage. 





Fireside Obat. 





[ HE following recipes are seasonable and 
very good, and I hope will find a place in 
the Fireside Chat:— 

Strawberries —Procure fine large straw- 
berries and to each pound allow one 
pound of sitted sugar, put part of the sugar 
on «large dish. As you hull the berries, lay 
them on the sugar until it is covered; then 
scatter more sugar over them, hull more ber- 
ries and put over them the sugar. Continue 
until the berries are all reac'y tor the kettle. 

By the time the strawberries are hulled, there 

will be julee enough to preserve themin with. 

out adding any water, which spoils this deli 
cate fruit. Put them over the fire in a pre- 
serving kettle and cook gently for twenty 
minutes or until clear, skim mtng off the froth 
thoroughly. When done, pour into jars and 
screw the covers ou when cold. 

Oid Housekeeper. 

Preserving Cherries —Take elther morellas 
or fine large pie cherries, take outthe pits and 
save all the juice, weigh them and allow three 
quarters of a pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit, put them with the juice into the pre 
serving kettie, and set them back on the fire 
where the heat will dissolve tre sugar, then 
bring them to a boil and cook gently for about 
twenty minutes, skimming gently the froth 
as itrises. Take the fruit ont ard halt fill the 
jars, and let the syrup bot] fifteen or twenty 
minutes.and pour over tee fruit filling the 
jars. When cold screw the lids on tight. 

To Preserve Cherries in . Bunches.—Select 
some cherries and make them into bunches 
Then bot! them in a& syrup. made with an 
equal weight of sugar, and the emailest 
— quantity of water to dissolve it 

ake the veese! from the fire and «kim it, and 
let the cherries beeome cold Then place 
them in the syrup into a warm oven, anid let 
them remain until mext day. Afterwards 
take them out and dry them. 

Candied Cherries.—Sselect some fine cherries, 
and place them in strong sy'up, boiled down 
untt] ready to candy. When covered with 
sugar, take them out, and place them in a 
warm oven to dry. 

Dried Cherries.—Remove the stones and 

ace the fruit in an oven very moderately 

ted. Let thew remain in it until the oven 
is cold, and if neeessary, rapeat the process. 

Cherry Brandy —To “ne of brandy add 
eight pounds biack rries,two drachms 
each of cloves and mace, together with a 


handful of mint, palma, aod glove gilli@o wers. 
Let them remain fn rit for twenty-four 
remove it,crnsh and re- 

the cherries in Drandy. Now iet 


‘weeks, then strain the 





the prices 





them, and let 

them = ina pint of water. Let them stand 

for some bours, then sweeten with 

two ounces of ioaf — stuehaaibe 
neapple.—Procure fine 

4 ot pick out with a sharp-pointed 


nife all the Diack 6s which you will see 


pg. Weigh the fruit, and allow three 
Jon * ee of sugar to one pound of 
fruit. Pick pineapple in shreds, with a 
fork, saving the juice as it drops Putallinto 


the preserving kettle together with the sucar 
and bot) gently for half an hour or longer un- 
til the fiuit i» perfeetiy clear, skimming off 
the scom, Fill the jars and set aside until 
perfectly cold, and screw the covers on. 

Haspberries —Weigh the fruit, and if you 
desire @ rich jellied preserve, allow a pound 
of sugar to every pound of fruit except one ; 
take that one pound of fruit and mash it in 
the kettle as fine as possible; by 
through a jelly bag, squeeze out ev 
ot juice, =; it yaide. wash the kettle and wipe 
it dry; return the juice to the kettle and pat 
the sugar in it. hen the pugte is all dis- 
solved put in the fruit and boil it quite fast 
for twenty minutes, skimming it well; then 
fill your jars, and let them stand in & cool 
place for twenty four bours uncovered; then 
close them air tight and setaway. Strawber- 
ries may be preserved the same way. 

Raspberry Katafila.—Brandy may be flavored 
with raspberries by placing the fraitina sarge 
jar, crusbing it, pouring the brandy over it, 
letting it macerate for a month, and then 
straining Off the clear liquor. 

Raspberry Katafla may also be peeneene by 
the addition ot the juice of rasp es to the 
brandy. 

Raspbe Drops.—Boil a pound of lump- 
cugar’ wah © little water until it is ready to 
candy; then add the same weight of raspber- 
ries, previously bruised. Mix them well to- 
gether, then drop them on plates, and dry the 
dro in a warm place. If washed, the 
seode may be removed from the raspberries 
by straining them. 

Raspberry and Currant Marmalade.—Pick 
some viry ripe red curran's and some rasp- 
berries, soak them in boiling water until they 
break, and drain them, When cold, pass the 
fruit through @ sieve to separate the seeds, 
and then boil them down withanegual weight 
of loat sugar. 

Rasnberry Drink.—Bruise some nicked 
raspberries in water, to which a sufficient 
quantity of sugar has been carefully added. 

‘ben strain the raspberries th ough a cloth, 
which should be squeezed strongly to express 
as mnuch of the juice from the fruit as pos 
sible. 

Fruit without Sugar tor Winter Pies.—This 
ie for cherries, eooseberries, currants, black 
berries, and otber small fruits. Put the truit 
ciosely packed into wide-mouthet bottles; 
take only such as are whole and without blem- 
ish, and shakethem down closely; have new 
corks to fit loosely, put them in the bottles, 
and set the bottles in an oven slightly warm, 
for five hours ; the more slowly they are done 
the better. When the fruit has begun to 
shrink in the botties, and is thoroughly 
warmed through, take the botties ont and tftas- 
ten in the corks perfectly tight. Set them on 
a rack with the heads down, and they will 
keep for years. 

Something about Milk.—The fatty corpus- 
cles of which milk is cemposed make it sus- 
ceptible to any malarious influence that may 
be abroad in the air, or in the vessels in whic 
itis placed. The least experienced know that 
the utmost cleanliness and purity are indis. 
pensable conditions in all dairy matters. Bnt 
it is very doubttul whether in ordinary house- 
holds sufficient precautions are taken to pre- 
serve the milk from impurities. It is more of- 
ten than not poured into a basin or jug, and, 
without any cover, is stood within the reach 
possibly of all sorts of commedities, which 
may or may not be giving forth all sorts ot 
objectionable exhalations. The oily nature of 
milk is particularly prone to absorb not only 
the smell, but the contituent elements, the 
mysterious, the infinitesimal, invisible par- 
ticles of which the smell iscomposed. Just as 
—- oil rapidly absorbs, and is used by per- 
umers tor absorbing the most delicate scents 
of fiowers, 80 milk acts with regard to what- 
ever atmospbere it is exposed. How fre- 
quently it is not the case in houses where reg- 
ular dairy accommodation is im sible, for 
us to be sensible of a strange flavor in our 
tea? we smack our lips, smell, and begin to 
investigate, and at last we find that the old 
taste is due totre milk; itis not badin the sour 
sense of the word, but there is a taintabout it. 
an unpleasant indescribable something, palp- 
able alike tonostrils and palate. This some. 
thing may, or may not, be unwholesome, that 
is a chance, but it certainly 1s unpleasant; 
there is no doubt about that, and the secret of 
it lies simply, in nine cases out of ten, in the 
circumstance that the milk has not been kept 
ina pure atmosphere, Along withthe knowl. 
edge that it should be stored in a cool piace, 
goss the notion that by exposing a large sur- 
ace of it to the air we allow cream to accumu- 
late; and, of course, this notion is well 
founded in the abstract, but if with the cream 
we also allow other elements to accumulate, 
we had better sacrifice the cream; therefore. 
only in the purest —_— like atmosphere is it 
ever wise to allow milk to stand uncovered. 
When it has been boiled, it is less sensitive, 
less readily alfected, but then it bas parted in 
the same degree with some of its nutritive 
proper, and for the same reason it will 

eer sweet longe ;its delicate, subtle charms 
of flavor, freshness, and value, have been, 80 
to speak, paralyzed. 

In answer toJ C. B.’s inquiry for a good 
recipe for canning corn and peas,I think I 
can supply a reliable one for corn:— 

The corn is sliced from the cobs and put in 
the cans; the cans are sealed up, piaced in 
baths, and boiled two hours; they are then 
taken out, and each can is perforated with an 
awl to allow the steam-confined air to blow 
off, and the instant the outward current ceas- 
es, they are resealed and then subjected to 
a boiling of tour hours. This the whole of it. 
The difficulty isin the manipulation, and not 
in the obscurity of the process. 

Down East. 
LE - ’ 

A young Massachusetts lady, Miss Lulu 
Loomer, has excelled Madame Anderson’s re- 
cord as a walker, itis said, having done still 
= than 2,700 quarter miles in 2,700 quarter 

urs. 


—_—EE __ 

The Emperor of China is the stoutest mon- 
arch in the world and the Emperor ef Gei- 
many the tallest, though even he can only 
— » a oe yey whiie his nephew 

nee Adalbert, stands six feet : 
ion — six inches in 


ont te reported that the belles of the pres. 

2 mdon are Lady Lonsdale 
Lady Mandevii! a . t 
see Alantenee and all =. ea 








_de-lis with whicu al ti still distinguish 
5 all nations postiively 





Answers 
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wtiteumar Sed et ea. 








A.M. C. (Boalsberg, Pa. )—We have no need aay. 
thing of the kiad yuu mestent” - - 
M. «Pike. Ky )—It ts so completely matter 
taste that we are really quite unabie » oo wt 
CLUMSY, (Allegan, Mich, }— could not learn to 
a i book. It wou beter 
ance well by, Sore. Tf sould be Dotnet” to "go" t 
©. (Pall River, M; = 
which you dasertbs whale ee a 


to pay your addresses to the 


E. K. (ichmond, Va )—Tell : 
mu st choose between you ard theater rt it + 
continues his flirtation with her then tet go. 


*Dir,:(Phila. Pa. )— Baptie 
was or ized in io 1788 
winrar na te Geyape tome 
Cc. P. (Hackneyvil Ala. Ww 
betier not have anythtng to do, With tie ‘arm Trg 
a y can 
Fam ey a uine article at 
R A. P (Baltimore, M4,)—We that the gen- 


tleman died about two years since t 
tain. 2 ‘the publication spokem of Das, we think, 
‘eased to exist. 
H. 8. (Grangeville, he ee bs 
ticularly good, but it would be even er tthe ie 
Unction bet »een the upstrokes and the downstrokes 
were more marked. Sree 
TC. 8. (Buallitt’s im advertiser 
entirely reilable sad the tebtedenene though more is 
the nature of atoy than a substantial article, is weil 


worth all that is asked for it. 
CLEONA, (Ida, Mo.)—The poem is entirely too 
or uve stonone tn Vinee il ote ethan yp A 
a r 
than this it is needless to them on. _ 


J (Houston, Minn.)--Our advice is 5) 
dutital war Se is sti'l an infant ia the -— Tr. 
law, you should obey your mother, aad get mar- 


ried until you are twenty-one years oid. 

OC. A. (West Phila.. Pa )-A minor on arriving at 
age, may repudiate or confirm. at hie owa option. a 
contract msde while ander aes, un‘ess for necessaries, 
in which case bis estate would be holden. 

CONSTANT Reaver, (Gowrte, lowa,)— Rab the 
ink spots with oxalic avid and will be removed, 
Be careful in its use, however agit is = deadly pol- 
son, Wiluted muriatic acid will also them. 

WW. (Norwood, Va.)—A pound of flour usually 
Produces one pound anda quarter of bread; a barrel 
of flour, therefore, weighiug one handred and ninety- 
s'x pounds, wo iid make two hundred and forty-five 
pounds of vread. 

J G P., (Phita., Pa )}—Ohbteory is the root of wild 
endive. and \s extensively cultivated In Hol/and, Bel- 
giu and Germany, whence it ts im largely 
tor the ' urpose of adulterating coffee. American bole, 
a oes clayey mineral, is employed as a coloring 
agent. 

B. (New York, N. Y.)—A man that has been in the 
habit of a may be cured by temporarily going 
to an asylum for Inevria‘es. ‘here are also instances 
of voluntary and rermanent reform, but the chan-es 
of are apse after the habit has once beea formed are 
very great. 

U. (W Va )}--Why did you not tell the exact truth 
to your friend at the start? Had you done #9, all 
troubie would have been -aved The best way to get 
out of the se ape now, woul: be to let your friend have 
his own way in the adjustment of the affair, as you 
would lose nothing in any event. 

I. (Charlestown, 8. C_)—It seems to us that you 
were unduly severe with the seedy young man, who 

ave a reasonable excuse for his delay. It must have 

bn ver mortifying for him to be so coldly received, 
and he showed he wishec to regain your approbation 
by calling again If he should call again try to be 
les» cool and uubending. 

DisruTE, (Camden, N. J.)—**The City of Boston.*’ 
which was never afterwards heard of. left New York 
January 25, and Halifax, N. 8., on the 28th of Jan.. 
1570 There were twenty-seven cabin passengers 
from New York forty-seven from Halifax; the «ff- 
cers and crew numbered one hundred, total on 
two hundred and thirty-one. The s 
to the Luman line 

(|. (Madison, Ark. )—According to one prescription 
an infusion of horseradish In milk makes one of the 
safest and best cosmetics. Another for 
cleansing the skin, if assisted by gentle aperient med- 
icines, is the ju ce of house-'eek. mixed with an equal 
quanti yof cream. All contrivances, however, to 
answer this purpose are absurd and pugatory if the 
inward state of the body be neglected. 

NoT NE&, (Platte River. Col.)—To learn the Span- 
ish language vopey and pleaca tly you will need a 

rammar, reading ook, and dictionary, which may 

” procured quite cheap| new or second-hand, It is 

agaluetour rule to advertise s' ch mattersin this col- 
umn, but if you forward us a postal card addressed to 
yourself. we will give you the price and tities of the 
best works and whee they may be procured. 

W (Anderson, Tenn. )—Candidly, we think that all 
your parents objections are well grounded--espectally 
that which applies to the ‘occasional age 
of your suiwr. Do not deceive yourself; a lover who 
would :o ‘ar forget himseif as to drink wo much ip 
the presence of one Whom be styles the object of bis 
affections, will vet s rupie to gratify bis pepeneny to 
liquor when the marriage- not is tied. Your nts 
= hot 100 particular; they are only properly pru- 

ent. 

V. (Darke, O )—The orders of nobility in Great 
Britain are dukes, marquises. earls, barons, snd vis- 
couuts, ‘There are subordinate designations by cour- 
tesy. The sons of peers, fur example, always the 
second title of the family, if there is one; while the 
younger sons receive the appeliations of ‘‘lords,’’ if 
the paternal rank be not under that of an earl, 
sons of barons and viscounts are merely styled hon- 
orable. There 1s also the title of baronet, signifying 
baron of lesser degree, a.d the uext lower dignity is 
that of knight, 


F.W L.. (Caswell, N. Y.)—We are inclined to 
think that your conceit bas Jed youinto error in re- 
gard to the two young ladies to whom you refer No 
nau Of refined feelings, or goud taste, or of true Mal- 
liness of character, would boast that be can marry 
elther of two ladies, who bad been in the babit of 
treating him with friendliness and hospitality. It is 
certain that you dont truly love either of the two 
young ladies with sufficient singleness of heart to War- 
rant you in marrying ber. or else you would bave DO 
aimiculty in coming to a decision in regard to the mat- 

r. 


N. (Cumberland, N. C.)—We have no knowledge of 
any such monument. The compass is usually ascribed 
to F avio Gioja, a Neapolitan sailor, about the year 
1302. Others say that Marco Polo, on a voyage from 
China ip 1280, brought the invention with bim It is 
also claimed that the Chinese Emperor Houang-bo bad 
knowledge of the compass 230 years before Christ. 
Fanchette relates some verses of a poet who lived in 
Fraoce A. D 1200, which seem to make p ention < 
the compass under the nameof mariner's stone. whic 


show it to have been used in France pearly bun- 
dred years before the time of the Venetian. ja 


French also lay claim to the inventien from the wd 
north polntof thecard. Ail that can be 
said about the matter is that it is in doubt. 


ROOKWORM, (Brooklyn N. Y.)-H. W. K., of 
Calamus, lowa. sends us the fol in apswer io 
the inquiry about tre exp the 
greater:’* When Sir '‘hillip Sidney 
veyed meey wouaded from the battle = 
for water, which was presently brought him ip —_ 
tle, bit seeing a wo soidier fix bis eyes implor 
ingly upon him he handed hm the bottle, a See 
simply, * Thy necessity is greater mine: ger: 
Eustace de Si Pierre we have the following to oft’ 
At the siege of Calais, ip 1847, aft bern 
sistance of the French 
lish forces under Ki 


view to conquering the spirit of bis enemy, #2- 
bounced that six of the principal citizens of, ‘Calais 


who was quickiy fellowed by hosts of 
emula e bis patriotism. 
bad beeu chosen. 
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